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Satut James’s: 


OR 


THE COURT OF QUEEN ANNE, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


OF MASHAM’S PLAN TO DECEIVE THE DUCHESS, AND OF ITS SUCCESS, 


Tue downfall of Harley, and the resignation of his friends, 
necessarily increased the ascendancy of the Whigs, and placed 
the Duchess of Marlborough in a position of greater import- 
ance than ever, causing her to be regarded, and with reason, as 
the sole arbitress of affairs The contest on this occasion not 
having been so much a struggle between two conflicting parties, 
as a trial of strength between the queen and her favourite, and 
having resulted in the triumph of the latter, seemed to afford 
decisive proof of her superior power, and “Queen Sarah,” as 
she was commonly styled, by friend as well as foe, was said to 
have deposed Queen Anne. 

But the duchess, though she might well be confident, was 
not deluded into fancied security. On the contrary, she redoubled 
her vigilance ; strengthened her position as much as possible ; and, 
though abating little of her arrogance and imperiousness, made 
every effort compatible with her haughty nature, to conciliate 
the queen, and regain her affections. But Anne was not to be 
won back. Mortification at the defeat she had endured made 
her regard her victor with positive aversion, and though she 
mated the feeling carefully during their intercourse, it did not 
require the penetration of the rie. Fi to discover the true light 
in which she was new regarded. 

The grand subject of uneasiness, however, to the duchess was 
Abigail’s increasing favour, and her own inability to procure her 
removal. On this point the queen remained inflexible. Neither 
remonstrance nor entreaty could shake her constancy to her 
favourite, and even when told that an address would be pre- 
sented to her by the House of Commons, requiring Abigail’s 
dismissal, she treated the menace with disdain. Equally disin- 
clined, also, did she shew herself to put a stop to her con- 
. ferences with Harley, who was admitted to as uent audiences 
as heretofore, and the nature of whose councils soon became 
apparent in her own mode of conduct. While this great master of 
intrigue had such constant access to the queen’s ear, and while 
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another than herself enjoyed her confidence, the duchess in the 
midst of all her triumph, felt ill at ease, and apprehensive of an 
ultimate overthrow. Cost what it might, therefore, these ob- 
stacles must be removed, and while debating with herself how 
to execute her purpose, chance seemed to throw the means of its 
accomplishment into her way. 

It may be remembered, that at the close of a recent interview 
with the queen, owing to the inadvertence of Prince George of 
Denmark, the duchess had well-nigh seen through Masham’s 
disguise ; and though she had repeatedly since that time tried to 
detect him among the servants, he had managed, by extreme 
caution, to elude her notice, until one day she met him face to 
face in the great gallery. Retreat being out of the question, 
Masham though filled with confusion, was obliged to brook her 
scrutiny, and after regarding him steadfastly for a few moments, 
she dropped him a profound curtsey, and said in a tone of bitter 
raillery, ** Accept my congratulations on your advancement, Mr. 
Masham. I was not aware you had entered her majesty’s 
household.” 

Your grace is mistaken,” he stammered, in reply. “ My 
name is Mezansene.” 

“* Mezansene !— ha! ha!” laughed the duchess. ‘“ How long 
have you possessed that name, sir?—ever since your banishment 
from court, I suppose. We shall see whether her majesty knows 
who she has got in her service. If she is ignorant of the fact, 
Abigail, I'll be bound, is not. Adieu, Mr. Mezansene—since that’s 
the name you choose to go by—ha! ha!” And with a bow of 
mock ceremoniousness, she passed towards the royal apartments. 

Confounded at what had occurred, Masham stood for some 
moments irresolute. Persuaded if the duchess put her threat 
into execution, and betrayed him to the queen, as he could not 
doubt she would do, that all chance of an union with Abigail Hill 
would be at an end, while their future prospects would be blighted, 
he weighed over every means of avoiding the threatened danger. 
After turning over various expedients, he bethought him of a 
yeoman of the guard, named Snell, with whom he had of late, 
since he had been forced to consort to a certain degree with the 
household, struck up a kind of intimacy. Snell was a good- 
looking young fellow, about the same height as himself, and 
not waite him in features, and might be made, he thought, to 
pass for him without difficulty. Accordingly, he hurried off to 
the guard-room in search of him, when, by good luck, he met 
him coming up the great staircase on his way to the ante-chamber. 

Without pausing to explain his motives, except to say that he 
wanted to speak to him particularly, Masham seized his acquaint- 
ance by the arm, and dragging him quickly along a passage 
or two, and upa short staircase, pulled him into asmall chamber, 
and closed the door. 

“ What in the name o’ wonder is the meanin’ of all this?” 
asked Snell, almost out of breath. 
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«Tt means that we must change dresses — quick,” replied 
Masham. 

“ Change dresses !—are you mad ?” demanded Snell. 

“ Not so mad but I can give you a sound and substantial 
reason for compliance,” rejoined Masham. “ This purse,” tossing 
him one full of gold, “ will speak for my sanity.” | 

“It may speak for your sanity better than your honesty, 
Master Mezansene,” replied Snell, chinking the purse. “ How 
did you come by it ?” 

« Fairly enough, that’s all you need know,” replied Masham. 
“But come, be quick! Each instant is precious.” And he 
began to throw off his own habiliments. 

“T’m afraid I shall get into some confounded scrape if I con- 
sent,” hesitated Snell. 

“Tut!” cried Masham. “ You've nothing to do but personate 
me for a few minutes. You can easily do that, you know.” 

“ You're sure there’s no treason intended—no popery ?” re- 
joined Snell, taking off his scarlet doublet. 

“ ‘Treason !—a fiddlestick !” answered Masham, snatchingthe 
garment from him. 

* And it can’t be construed into a hangin’ matter?” pursued 
Snell, as he divested himself of his crimson hose, and black velvet 
uppers. 

‘Impossible !” exclaimed Masham, arraying himself in the 
attire in question.  Recollect that youre me; and whoever 
questions you, be it the queen herself, be sure and say that your 
name is Mezansene. Stick to that, and all will be right.” 

“The queen!” echoed Snell. “If you think there’s any 
chance of her majesty addressin’ me, I’d rather not undertake 
it.” 

“ Tt’s too late now,” replied Masham, who by this time was fully 
equipped in the other’s clothes. ‘ Besides, there’s nothing to be 
afraid of,” he said, clapping on the yeoman’s little round black 
velvet cap, ornamented with roses, and taking possession of his 
halbert ; “ nothing at all.” 

He then helped his companion to complete his metamor- 
phosis, which done, Snell looked so like the ci-devant Mezansene, 
that the other could not help laughing at the resemblance. 
Speedily checking his merriment, however, he bade the new- 
made laequey follow him, and descending the staircase, hurried 
towards the ante-room, where he indicated to Snell the post he 
must occupy, while he stationed himself outside an open door, 
communicating with the gallery. 

Snell was in a great flutter, wondering what would happen 
next, when Prince George of Denmark suddenly issued from 
the royal apartments, and made towards him with a quick step 
and mysterious air. The poor fellow turned away his head, and 
affected to be looking for something on the floor. 

“I knew how it would be!”.exclaimed the prince. |“ The 
duchess has found you out, and hag-told the queen.” 
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* Told the queen what, your highness ?” stammered Snell, not 
— look up. 

** Why who you are to be sure,” rejoined the prince. What 
else had she to tell, eh? I slipped away to warn you. Well, 
and what do you mean to do now ?” 

** Pm sure [ don’t know, your highness,” answered Snell, in 
great trepidation. 

“ Imbecile !” cried the prince, angrily. ‘* You’ve got yourself 
into a terrible scrape, and must get out of it as well as you can.” 

Snell groaned aloud. 

** One consequence of your indiscretion, will be Abigail’s loss 
of her post, I fear,” pursued the prince. 

* J don’t mind what she loses, provided I get off,” cried Snell. 

‘“ Eh, what? I can’t have et aright, surely,” exclaimed the 
prince. “ You don’t mind what Abigail loses? Perhaps you 
don’t mind what becomes of her?” 

“ No, I don’t,” replied Snell. 

“ *Sdeath, what have you ventured here, for then?” cried the 
prince, in a towering passion. “ Why did you put on this dress ?” 

“Tm sorry I ever did so,” rejoined Snell. * I was a fool for 
my pains.” 

* More craven than fool I begin to think,” said the prince, his 
anger changing to disgust. ‘ Why, you poor-spirited fellow, 
you 7 deserve a lady's regard. You are not the man I took 

ou for.” 
: * T am not, indeed, your highness,” responded Snell. 

* You have adopted the soul ofa footman as well as the clothes,” 
ursued the prince, impetuously. “I came here to help you, but 
’m so thoroughly disgusted, that I cast you off for ever. I 

wish her majesty would hang you; and if she takes my advice, 
she will do so.” 

** Oh don’t say so, your highness,” roared Snell, dropping on 
his knees. “ Pardon me this once, and I'll never offend again.” 

* Why what the deuce is this?” cried the prince. “ This is not 
Masham. Some new trickery—eh? Where’s your confederate, 
sirrah ?” 

“ Here, your highness,” replied the young equerry, advancing 
from the door. 

** What, in a new disguise ?” cried the prince. 

« I’ve changed dresses with this young man, for the purpose 
of imposing upon the duchess,” replied Masham. 

“ Faith, a good idea, if it can only be carried out,” replied the 
prince, laughing. “But I’m afraid this fellow’s stupidity will 
ruin the scheme. I'll try and frighten him into attention. 
Hark’ee, sirrah,” he added to Snell, “ you're in a very awkward 
predicament—very awkward, indeed. Your only chance of 
— lies in discretion.” 

T'll do everything your highness directs,” replied Snell. 
‘Get up, then, sirrah,” rejoined the prince, “ and put on a 
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bold countenance; and as you value your neck, don’t leave 
this spot. I must now go,” he added, in a low tone to Masham : 
“ for if I'm found here it may excite suspicion.” So sa ing, he 
passed on towards the gallery, and Masham returned to his post. 

Little time a ct nell for consideration ; for a 
had the prince disappeared, when the inner door again open 
and Se aicddansaie Abigail. by 

“Oh! you are here!” she exclaimed quickly. Your dis- 

lise has been discovered. Fly as fast as you can,” 

“T would gladly do so,” senlied Snell, averting his face, “ but 
I dare not.” 

“ Dare not!” exclaimed Abigail. ‘ You must. The queen, 
and the duchess will be here instantly, and then we are both 
lost.” 

* The prince has just been here and has ordered me not to 
stir,” replied Snell. 

“ You had better risk disobeying him than incur the queen’s 
displeasure, aggravated as it 1s by the duchess’s malice,” said 
Anoe. *‘ If you are found here all chance of our union is at 
an end.” 

“Qur union!” thought Snell to himself. “ This explains it. 
The rascal has been making love to the queen’s favourite! 
It ll be counted high treason, at the least. I shall be beheaded, 
and no one will find out the mistake till it’s too late. Oh, Lord !— 
oh, Lord !” 

* Don’t stand talking to yourself in that way,” cried Abigail, 
“but go. You seem to have taken leave of your senses,” 

“| believe I have,” cried Snell, slapping his forehead, and 
stamping on the floor, in a disteneted. manner. ‘“ My brain 
spins round like a tep. Would to Heaven I had never entered 
this palace !” 

“These regrets are not very flattéring to me,” replied oe oe 
« But I will not reproach you. They are coming! Fly! fly!” 

“T dare not, I tell you,” rejoined Snell, “ The prince said 
it was as much as my eee! was worth to leave this place.” 

“ Your conduct is utterly incomprehensible,” said Abigail, in a 
tone of mingled anxiety and vexation. “ Youseem determined to 
ruin us both, and exhibit such unaccountable waywardness and 
selfishness, that I begin to regret having w my affection 
upon you.” 

‘T wish you never had so wasted it,” said Snell, _ 

« How !” exclaimed Abigail, in extremity of surprise and in- 
dignation. 

“ That is, not upon me, but upon him,” os gees the other. 

“Him!” she cried. “ Whomdo you allude to, sir?” _ 

“ To—to—to—I don’t exactly know his name,” he replied. 

“ This is unpardonable,” she cried, “ and at such a moment too. 
But it ma me to the discovery. Farewell for ever, sir. | 
leave you to make your own excuses to the queen. Even if she 
forgives you, I will not.” 
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“ What have Idone, madam ?” cried Snell, falling on his knees 
before her, and catching hold of her dress— what new mischief 
— committed ?” 

“It is idle to ask the question,” replied Abigail, trying to 
extricate’ herself from him: “ Get ap inte le yt ie 
them coming !” 

But before she could free herself from him, the door opened, 
and the queen and the Duchess of Marlborough entered ‘the 
ante-thariibeh s | 

“There!” cried the duchess, poirfting triumphantly to Shell 
whose back was towards them, and who still remained in a kneeling 
posture—* behold the confirmation of my statement. Thus it is 
that your majesty’s injunctions are obeyed. Thus it is that you 
are betrayed by those in whom you place implicit confidence. 
After this proof of treachery and disobedience, you cannot hesitate 
to drive Abigail from your presence for ever.” 

“ You are hasty, duchess,” replied Anne, coldly. “This scene 
may admit of some explanation.” 

“ Explanation!” echoed the duchess, with a contemptuous 
laugh. “It can admit of no explanation but one. Your 
majesty, I presume, will not doubt the evidence of your own 
“yene t.” 

“Can this be Mr. Masham?” said the queen. “I am by no 
means satisfied on the point.” 

“ Her grace is labouring under a most extraordinary delusion,” 
replied Prince an: who was standing near the door with his 
disguised equerry, laughing at what was occurring. “This 
person is Mezansene, one of the attendants whom, as your 
majesty knows, I have lately taken into my service. Let her 
look at him more closely, and she will instantly perceive her 
mistake.” 

* Why I declare it is not Masham!” cried Abigail to herself, 
and recoiling in confusion from her supposed lover. Have I 
been deceived all this time !” 

“Tt is your highness who is labouring under a delusion, not 
me,” said the duchess. “I affirm that is Mr. Masham.” 

“No, your grace, I’m not Mr. Masham, indeed I ain't,” 
roared Snell. 

“Tt’s not his voice, certainly,” cried the duchess, starting 
forward, and gazing at him in consternation. ‘ This is not the 
person I met in the gallery.” 

«Yes it is, your grace, for he has just told me all about it,” 
interposed the oe “The mistake was very natural, for 
he is uncommonly like Masham—so like that I frequently call 
him by the name. Don’t I, sirrah?” 

“Very frequently, your highness,” replied Snell. 

** Confusion !” exclaimed the duchess. But instantly recovering 
herself, she turned to Abigail and said, “Since this is not Mr. 
Masham, how comes he on his knees to you? It is not usual 
for lacqueys to adopt such a posture to ladies.” 
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“ He had a favour to beg from her, of course?” said the prince. 

« Yes, I had a favour to beg of her,” added Snell. 

“ Ah, indeed; what was it?” asked the duchess. 

** Nay, that’s presen the poor fellow too hardly, duchess,” 
rejoined the prince. ‘ No more questions need be asked him.” 

“ Pardon me, your highness,” replied the duchess, “ the whole 
affair is so mysterious and unsatisfactory, that I shall not rest 
till I have sifted it thoroughly. Hark’ee, sirrah; as you aver 
that you met me in the gallery just now, you can of course tell 
what passed on that occasion. J see you are about to utter a lie. 
Confess your imposture at once, or you shall be soundly horse- 
sary ’ 

“Take care of your neck,” whispered the prince, significantly. 

«* Speak, fellow,” thundered the duchess. 

“ Really your grace quite bewilders me,” replied Snell. 

“T don’t wonder at it,” observed the prince, “ her grace be- 
wilders most people.” 

« Are you Salen to any of the household, knave ?” demanded 
the duchess. 

“ Yes, to a great many,” answered Snell; “ that is, I was 
known’ —he added, checking himself in confusion. 

“I doubt it,” rejoined the duchess. “ With your majesty’s per- 
mission, I should like to have some one brought in to identify 
him.” 

The queen signified her assent, and the prince, with a covert 
wink at Masham, told him to fetch some member of the house- 
hold. 

“It’s all up with me now,” muttered Snell, groaning inter- 
nally. 

At this juncture, the duchess moved towards the queen, and 
the prince, seeing her attention occupied, seized the opportunity 
of whispering a few words to Abigail, which seemed to set her 
quite at ease, for her face was lighted up with smiles. 

The next moment, Masham returned with Proddy. The 
coachman was dressed in his state livery, and made one of his 
best and profoundest bows to the queen—another to the prince 
—and a third to the duchess. 

“Step this way} Mr. Proddy,” said the latter. “Do you 
know this person?” pointing to Snell. 

“ Perfectly well, your grace,” replied Proddy. “ Perfectly.” 

“To be sure he does,” cried Snell, leaping up joyfully. “I 
was certain Mr, Proddy would recollect his old friend——” 

«Frank Mezansene,” interrupted the coachman, seeing the 
mistake he was about to commit. ‘“‘ Yes—yes—lI recollect you 
well enough, Frank. I knew him long before he came to the 


| palace, your grace.” 
« ae ; Mr. Proddy knew me long before I dreamed of 
becoming a—a—a—yes—” 


“A member of her majesty’s hguschold,” supplied Proddy. 
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* You owe your advancement to me; for if it hadn’t been for 
my recommendation, Mr. Chillingworth wouldn’t have engaged 
you as his substitute.” 
“Mr. Chillingworth! Mr. Masham, you mean,” said Snell. 
“No, I don’t;” replied Proddy, significantly. “ And you 
don’t either, but you're so confused you don’t know what you're 


Sent 2 


sayin’. 

X This is a plot, ’'m convinced,” cried the duchess, ‘ Come, 
Pll make it worth your while to speak the truth, sirrah,” she 
added to Snell. a shall have the queen’s free pardon, and 
a reward from me, if you'll confess that you’ve been put up to 
this scheme by Mr. Masham.” 

“‘ Nay, your grace is offering the poor fellow a bribe to for- 
swear himself,” said the prince. ‘ Speak at the peril of your 
life,” he added in an undertone to Snell. 

** I’m dumb,” he replied. 

There was a pause, but as Snell remained silent, the duchess 
turned to the queen, and said—“T pray your majesty let him be 
detained in close custody, till I have investigated the matter 
further.” 


** As your grace pleases,” replied the queen; “ but it appears 
unnecessary.” 

** Remove him !” cried the duchess to Masham. 

The supposed yeoman of the guard bowed, and laid his hand 
on Snell. . The latter trembled, and would have spoken, but was 
silenced by a look from the prince. He was then hurried out 
of the room by Masham and Proddy. 7 

** So ends your grace’s discovery,” said the queen, ironically. 

* Pardon me, your majesty,” replied the duchess; “ it is not 
ended yet. Only promise me that if I lay bare this plot you 
will punish the contrivers as they deserve.” 

The plot exists only in her grace’s imagination,” remarked 
the prince, laughing. ‘* But apropos of Masham—I wish we had 
him again.” 

* I dare say your highness could produce him at a moment’s 
notice,” replied the duchess. 

** T wish I could,” replied the prince. 

“« Enough of this,” interposed the queen. “ Mr. Masham must 
abide his time. If he appears before the expiration of his sen- 
tence, he will incur my feitnunion anew.” 

“ T am glad to hear your majesty say so,” replied the duchess. 
« But I wish to confer with you on some other matters, and with 
your permission we will return to the cabinet.” 

The queen assented, and they passed into the inner room 
together. 

*“‘ How can I thank your highness sufficiently ?” cried Abigail, 
as she lingered behind with the prince. ‘* Without your aid all 
must have been discovered.” 

“Gad, you’ve had a narrow escape, it must be confessed,” 
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cried the prince, laughing. “ But ve thought of a new surprise 
for the duchess. I can’t stop to tell you what it is, for no time 
must be lost. Follow them to the cabinet, or suspicion may be 
excited. [ll join you there presently, and perhaps you may see 
Masham again—ha! ha! get along with you.” 

And he hurried through one door, as Abigail disappeared 
through the other 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
DETAILING THE FURTHER MYSTIFICATION OF THE DUCHESS. 


THE prisoner, meanwhile, was conducted by Masham and Proddy 
to a closet adjoining the gallery, where the former having given 
him some directions pk assurances, which restored him, in a 
measure, to confidence, locked the door upon him. This done, 
Proddy took his departure, and the young equerry was setting off 
in a different direction, when he saw the prince coming towards 
him. A few words passed between them, at the end of which 
the prince, having placed a letter in the other’s hand, they 
separated—his highness retracing his steps, and Masham hurrying 
to his own room. Shortly afterwards, Masham returned to the 
closet, wrapped in a loose great coat, and, unlocking the door, 
went in to Snell, whom he found divested of his attire. Taking 
a bundle from beneath his great coat, and throwing it to the 
other, Masham said—* Here are your own clothes. As soon as 
you are dressed, come forth again, and take your post at the 
door. Lock it, and act as I have directed, and I will double the 
reward I have given you.” 

Snell promised compliance, and Masham, snatching up his own 
habiliments, which had been tied up in a handkerchief for him 
by the other, disappeared. 

Half-an-hour after this, and just as the duchess was takin 
leave of the queen, an usher entered the cabinet, and sislotmbedl 
that the Duke of Marlborough begged a moment’s audience of her 
majesty. Anne signified her assent, and Abigail, who with 
the prince was present, would have retired, but at a sign from 
her royal mistress, she remained. The next moment, the duke 
was introduced. The duchess regarded him with surprise, and 
plainly expressed by her looks that the visit was wholly unex- 
pected by her. : 

“‘ T have come to ascertain your majesty’s pleasure on a ag 
on which I myself am somewhat doubtful,” said the duke; 
“ though I cannot but think you will adopt the course which 
appears to me most consistent with your character for good- 
nature.” 

“ This is a strange preamble, my lord,” replied Anne; “ to 
what does it lead ?” 


* 
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** Ay, what does it lead to?” interposed the duchess, im- 
patiently. ‘ To the point, your grace.” 

“ Briefly, then,” replied the ake, “J am come here on behalf 
of Mr. Masham, who is just arrived from Paris——” 

* Masham again!” interrupted the duchess, “he haunts us, 
We know not where he has arrived from; but he has been seen 
here, in the palace, not an hour ago.” 

“ Impossible,” replied the duke; “he has only reached 
London within this half hour. He came straight to Marlborough 
House, and I saw him not five minutes after he quitted the saddle. 
His attire bore evidence of the expedition he had used.” 

“ You hear that, duchess,” said the prince, who seemed ina 
high state of enjoyment at what was going forward. 

** He is the bearer of an important letter, which he has been 
enjoined to place in your majesty’s own hands, and no other,” 
pursued the duke, “ and he came to consult me what he should 
do, being still under sentence of banishment from your pre- 
sence. As I have said, I scarcely knew how to alten him, 
but I consented to come hither to ascertain your pleasure.” 

* You did wrong,” cried the duchess, harshly. 

“Tam of a different opinion,” rejoined the queen; “ under 
the circumstances, I will see him.” 

“ He is without,” replied the duke ; “ I thought it better to 
bring him with me.” 

And bowing to the queen, he withdrew, and the next 
moment returned with Masham. The dusty riding-dress of the 
latter, his mud-bespattered boots, soiled cravat, and jaded ap- 
ees Ye perfectly Sat out the notion of his having just arrived 

rom a long and fatiguing journey. Abigail was lost in astonish- 
ment, and could scarcely belicve her eyes; the duchess was dis- 
concerted; and Prince George nearly choked himself between 
suppressed laughter and large pinches of snuff. 

* This is not a fitting attire to present myself in to your ma- 
jesty,” said Masham, with a profound obeisance to the queen ; 
“but I have not had time to repair my toilette; besides——” 

‘I know what you would say, sir,” interrupted the queen, 
good-humouredly. “You feared to gain admittance to my 
presence. But do not distress yourself. The necessity of the 
case excuses the want of etiquette, as well as the violation of 
my injunctions. His grace of Marlborough tells me you have a 
dispatch for me, which can be delivered to no hands but mine.” 

“ Here it is, madam,” replied Masham, offering a letter to her. 

“ From France, sir?” she asked. 

“From France, your majesty,” replied Masham, 

Before breaking the seal the queen glanced at it, and an 
almost imperceptible smile dwelt upon her lips; but it speedily 
faded away, and gave place to a totally different expression as 
she opened the letter, and scanned its contents. 

as You have ill news there, I fear, madam ?” said the duchess, 


after a pause. 
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“In truth, not very good,” replied the queen. ‘ My rash 
brother has, at length, prevailed upon the king of France to help 
him to invade this country, and he calls upon me, as a means of 
preventing bloodshed, to surrender my crown to him.” 

‘Surrender the crown to him!” exclaimed the duchess. 
“Vanity must have turned his brain. But is the letter from the 
Pretender himself?” 

«It is from my brother,” replied the queen. 

“The Pretender is no brother of your majesty’s, though he 
passes for such,” rejoined the duchess; “ but we, who are ac- 
quainted with the warming-pan history, know better. But if 
the letter is from him, how comes it to be entrusted to Mr. 
Masham? Is he in the Jacobite interest ?” 

* Assuredly not,” replied Masham. “I am prepared to lay 
down my life in her majesty’s service. And in case of a 
rebellion I shall be found among the first to rally round her 
throne. But I craye your majesty’s pardon for remaining here 
without licence. Having discharged my mission, I take my 
leave.” And with a uw Be obeisance, he retired. 

‘The letter which your majesty has received contains no idle 
threat,” said Marlborough. “ I have just heard from a source on 
which I can rely, that an expedition is fitting out at Dunkirk, 
the command of which is to be taken by the Chevalier de 
Forbin, a naval officer of great experience and bravery, while it 
will be accompanied by the Chevalier de Saint George in 

erson.” 

«This sounds like preparation,” said the queen. 

“Prompt and effectual measures shall be taken to check 
it,” replied the duke. “I will instruct General Cadogan to 
obtain assistance from the Dutch government, and with what- 
ever amount of men the French fleet may sail, a corre- 
sponding number of battalions shall be transported hither at the 
same time. ‘The chief aim of the invasion will doubtless 
be Scotland, and therefore several regiments of infantry shall be 
sent to join Lord Leven, the commander-in-chief in that country, 
and he shall have instructions to take possession of Edinburgh 
Castle. The troops on the north-east coast of Ireland shall be 
held ready for instant embarkation, and with regard to naval 
defence, if I may be permitted to recommend to the prince, I 
would suggest that a powerful squadron, under the command of 
Admiral Sir George Bones should be sent to lie off Dunkirk to 
watch the movements of the French fleet.” 

“Tt shall be so,” replied the prince. “ The Lisbon fleet 
requires a large convoy, which the enemy no doubt calculated 
upon, and fancied that our shores would be left defenceless, but 
we will disappoint them, ‘The squadron shall be sent as your 
grace suggests.” 

“ These precautions taken, nothing is to be feared,” said the 
duke. ‘The attempted invasion will only redound to your 
majesty’s glory, by proving the zeal and devotion of your subjects. 
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Neither will it, as is hoped and intended by the crafty Louis, 
interfere with the prosecution of the war with France.” 

“ Amen!” exclaimed the queen. ‘I must now break up the 
audience, for | am somewhat fatigued, and desire to commune 
with myself on these unpleasant tidings” 

“ Before it is broken up, | should wish your majesty to see 
the prisoner once more,” said the duchess. 

** What prisoner?” asked the duke. 

** You will see,” replied the duchess. “ I will explain all to 
you afterwards.” 

“It is scarcely necessary,” replied the queen, reluctantly ; 
“ but if your grace desires it ; t 

** I do desire it,” replied the duchess. 

* Well, then, let him be brought hither at once,” said the 
queen; “ but I warn your grace, that whatever occurs it will 
make no change in my disposition towards him !” 

** In that case, let us bring the matter to an instant issue,” 
said the prince. 

Accordingly, an usher was despatched for the prisoner, and he 
returned shortly afterwards, followed by Snell and Masham—the 
former in his own garb of a yeoman of the guard, and the latter 
in the footman’s disguise. 

* Come this way,” cried the prince. 

And the pair stood before the queen. 

“This young man bears a most remarkable resemblance to 
Mr. Masham,” said the duke. “ If I did not know that he had 
just left us, | should declare that it was him.” 

“The resemblance is indeed wonderful,” said the prince. 

‘So wonderful that I am convinced it is him!” said the duchess. 

* Mr. Masham has just quitted the palace, your grace,” re- 
plied Snell. 

** Oh, yes, | saw him pass the outer court,” said the usher. 

‘* Then nothing more need be said,” remarked the duchess, 
* and your majesty will dismiss the prisoner. ‘There has been 
some trickery in the matter, but what it is 1 cannot make out at 

2 ” 
present. 

And at a gesture from the queen, Snell withdrew with 
Masham. ‘The others retired soon after, leaving the queen 
and the prince alone. Anne looked hard at her husband, tapped 
her fan against her left hand, and shook her head significantly, 
while Prince George, not knowing exactly what all these ex- 
pressive gestures meant, relieved his embarrassment by an im- 
moderate pinch of snuff. 

“You think you have made me your dupe,” said the queen, at 
length, in a good-humoured tone—* but you are mistaken—I see 
through it all, and much more plainly than the duchess.” 

es oe majesty " 

« Nay, if you try to brave it out, I shall indeed be y 
interrupted Anne. This letter came from France, no doubt— 
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but it was under cover to you; and in making it up again, 


ou 
have used your own seal. ay, look. Oh, prince! you are Tt 


a poor contriver! 

Her consort took another pinch of snuff. 

« This is not all,” seer 1 the queen. “In the folds of the 
letter there was slipped —enesdeanainye no doubt—a billet from 
Abigail to Masham, from which I find he has been in the palace 
all the time, in disguise. Look at it.” And she held forth a 
little note to him. 

The prince again had recourse to his snuff-box. 

“If your majesty punishes them, you must punish me,” he 
said, “ for I am aati to blame. But you will be gracious to- 
wards them.” 

“| make no promises,” she replied. “ But I must defer all 
consideration of this foolish pair of lovers to some other occasion. 
You must now help me to think over this meditated invasion, and 
the steps necessary to be taken to meet it. Oh, my brother!” she 


exclaimed. ‘ Would there were any way of helping thee, short 
of surrendering my crown !” 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


WHEREIN THE SERJEANT RECEIVES AN IMPORTANT COMMISSION FROM THE DUKE. 


On his return from the palace, the Duke of Marlborough retired 
to his closet, and sent for Serjeant Scales. ‘The serjeant was not 
long in answering the summons; but he entered so noiselessly, 
that the duke, who was busily engaged in writing, did not perceive 
him, and he remained standing motionless and erect br some 
time, until the duke chancing to raise his eyes, remarked his 
presence. 

“Qh, you are there, serjeant,” he said. “ I sent for you to 
let you know that you will have to sail for Holland to-night,—or 
rather, early to-morrow morning; for the sloop in which you will 
take your passage, and which is lying off Woolwich, will set out 
with the tide, at three o’clock. You must be on board by 
midnight.” 

** Good, general,” replied Scales, saluting. 

“ The object of your sudden departure is this,” pursued the 
duke. ‘ Despatches will be entrusted to your care, which you 
will deliver with your own hand to General Cadogan, at the 
Hague—with your own hand, mind, serjeant. The general may 
be at Hellevoetsluys, or elsewhere; for though he has just written 
to me from Ostend, to say he should take his departure imme- 
diately for the Dutch capital, circumstances may alter his route. 
But you will learn where he is when you reach Briel.” 


és Very good, general,” replied the serjeant. “ It shall be 
done.” . 
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Upon this, the duke nodded his head, and resumed his Writing, 
but after awhile looking up, he found Scales still in the same 
place. 

** What, not gone, serjeant ?” he said. 

“I didn’t understand I was done with,” replied Scales, saluting, 
and moving towards the door. 

“‘ Stay,” replied the duke, noticing a certain hesitation in his 
follower’s manner. “ Can I do anything for you before you go? 
Don’t be afraid to ask it, if 1 can.” 

“T want nothing, your grace,” replied Scales, “ but what I 
can’t have.” 

‘€ How do you know that, unless you make the experiment ?” 
replied the duke, mice 

** Because the errand on which I’m going tells me so,” replied 
the serjeant. ‘ What I want is your grace’s company. I don’t 
like leaving you behind.” 

* Would I were going with you, my good fellow!” exclaimed 
the duke. “I would far rather undergo all the anxieties and 
fatigues of the most difficult campaign than take part, as I am 
now obliged to do, in the petty cabals and intrigues of a court. 
But I am not my own master, as indeed no man is who has 
sold himself to his country. Content you, serjeant, I will follow 
you speedily.” 

* And who is to clean your grace’s boots when I am gone 
said Scales, in a doleful tone, ra with a grimace well calculated 
to provoke the duke’s laughter. 

* Really, serjeant, [ have not given that important matter 
consideration,” said Marlborough, smiling. But fearful of hurt- 

ing the other’s feelings, he added, in a kindly tone, “I shall cer- 
tainly miss your skilful brush.” 

« Your grace won’t look like yourself without me,” said the 
serjeant, who, being a a favourite, indulged in consi- 


9” 


*}° . ’ 5 : 5 . . 
derable familiarity. ‘The boots won't take the right polish 


from any hand but mine. Your grace may laugh ; but it’s true. 
You've often admitted it before, and you'll admit it again.” 

* Very likely, serjeant,” replied the duke.  You’ve many 
excellent qualities besides your talent for cleaning boots; and 
shall be sorry to lose you, even for a short time. Nor would 
I employ you upon the present commission, but that I know no 
one so trustworthy as yourself.” 

“Your grace will never have reason to repent your con- 
fidence in me,” replied Scales, proudly. 

“T believe you, my good fellow,” returned the duke. “I 
believe you.” 

“Oh! general,” exclaimed Scales, “how happy shall we be in 
retirement at Blenheim, after a few more glorious campaigns, 
when we come to turn our swords into reapin’-hooks.” 

“ That is what I sigh for, indeed, serjeant,” replied the duke ; 
“but it will never come. I have a presentiment that the 
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fruits of my labour will be snatched from me at the very moment 
they arrive at maturity. Louis will accomplish by gold what 
he cannot do by force of arms. There is a faction here at 
work to — all my efforts, and in time they may neutralize 
them. at I gain in the field is lost at court, for there, sta 

to say, the King of France has a stronger party than a, 
Repeated defeats have shewn him that we are destined to be his 
conquerors, and he therefore seeks to retrieve his losses by other 
means. If he succeeds in obtaining peace on his own terms, it 
were better that the war had never been undertaken—better 
that so much treasure had never been uselessly spent, and so 
many lives lost—better, far better, that Blenheim and Ramilies 
had never been won.” 

“Tt pains me to hear your grace talk thus,” rejoined Scales; 
“but such a disgraceful peace will never be made.” 

“ Heaven grant I may never live to see the day!” cried the 
duke, “but I fear it. The seeds of treason are scattered so 
widely throughout this court, that unless discovered and plucked 
forth, they will produce fearful consequences. But though 
entertaining this feeling, 1 do not suffer myself to be dis- 
heartened by it, but shall go on as energetically as ever; and 
as long as the armies of England are entrusted to my command, 
her laurels shall never be tarnished.” 

“No fear of that, your grace,” said Scales, emphatically. 

‘The French never have won a battle from me yet, and they 
never shall win one,” cried the duke. 

“ That’s certain!” exclaimed Scales, waving his hat with 
enthusiasm. 

“Steady, serjeant,” said the duke, smiling. “ But since I 
forget myself, no wonder you do so. I have spoken ——— tT 
to you, because I know I am safe with you, and because 
desire to relieve myself of some thoughts that oppress me. Your 
fidelity, and the services you have rendered me, entitle you to be 
treated as a friend.” . 

“ Then as you condescend to treat me as such,” replied the 
serjeant, “I'll make so bold as to offer — grace a bit of advice. 
Don’t have any more misgivings. You'll finish this war as 
gloriously as you’ve begun it, and will trample your enemies 
beneath your foot, as sure as you're a living man. Ill never 
believe that Englishmen will see the laurels snatched from the 
brow of their greatest commander—the Duke of Marlborough. 
If I thought so I would disown my country.” 

« Well, no more of this, Scales,” said the duke, extending his 
hand to the serjeant, who pressed it fervently to his heart. “I 
will see you in the evening, when you shall have the despatches. 
Make your preparations for departure in the meantime.” 

The serjeant bowed, and brushing away a tear left the closet. 


VOL. V. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


IN WHAT MANNER THE SERJEANT TOOK LEAVE OF HIS FRIENDS, 


“ A soLprer ought always to be ready to march at an instant’s 
notice,” thought the serjeant, as he returned to his own room, 
“ and therefore I can’t complain. Nevertheless, I should like to 
have had a little longer furlough. But never mind. ’Tis the for- 
tune of war. My preparations will soon be made, and then I'l] 
bid my friends good bye.” 

With this, he set to work, and in less than an hour his scanty 
wardrobe, consisting of half-a-dozen shirts, an undress coat and 
waistcoat, and some other matters, were packed up in his chest 
with military care and neatness. He then dressed himself in his 
full regimentals, and proceeded to the housekeeper’s room, where 
he found Mrs. Plumpton. Sitting down without a word, he looked 
fixedly at her, and heaved a deep sigh. 

“ Why, bless us! serjeant, what’s the matter?” cried Mrs. 
Plumpton, with much concern. “1 hope you ain’t ill. Take a 
little ratafia?” And opening a cupboard, she produced a flask 
and a glass, 

¢ Well, I don’t mind if I do, Mrs. Plumpton,” replied Scales. 
** Here’s to our next merry meeting !” he added, in a tone some- 
what at variance with the hilarity of the sentiment. 

“‘ Thope it won’t be long first, v8 rey said the lady. 

“It may be longer than you think for,” replied Scales, myste- 
eer; 

* What do you mean, serjeant ?” cried Mrs. Plumpton, in alarm. 
* You ain’t a-goin’ to leave us soon ?” 

“Sorry to say I am,” replied Scales. “I’m called off when 
I least expected it, as many a brave fellow has been before 
me.” 

*‘ Save us! serjeant, you make me dwither all over,” replied 
Mrs. Plumpton. ‘ You don’t mean to say that you’re a-goin’ to 
the wars !” 

“The trumpet calls him to the field, and to the summons he 
must yield,” apostrophized Scales. “ He leaves the mistress of his 
heart—from: her, indeed, ’tis hard to part; but to the battle he 
must go, for loud the warning trumpets blow.” 

Mrs, Plumpton sighed dismally. 

“« Amid the battle’s strife,” replied Scales, changing his measure, 
“and when the cannons roar, ri think of thee, my life, hoping 
to meet once more.” 


“Qh! dear! dear!” cried Mrs. Plumpton. “But are you 


oome bait el 

* To-night the vessel sails, will bear my thy Scales,” replied 
the serjeant. ‘Though friends elsewhere he find, he leaves his 
heart behind.” 
“Don’t talk to me in this manner, I beg of you, serjeant,” 
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cried Mrs. Plumpton; “I can’t bear it. It’s cruel of you to 
trifle with one’s feelings.” 

«T’ve no intention of trifling with your feelings,” said Scales. 
« Obey I must when honour calls, though doomed to meet the 
cannon-balls——ha ! here comes Mrs. Tipping.” 

“Oh! Tipping, he’s a-goin’ to leave us!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Plumpton, as the lady’s-maid entered the room. 

« What! the serjeant !” cried the other. 

“Yes, the serjeant,” responded Seales. “ The soldier's is a 
merry life ; he goes when beats the drum ; and though he may not 
like the change,—he takes things as they come.” 

“ And very wise in him to do so,” replied Mrs. Tipping. 
« Well, | wouldn’t be a soldier’s wife for something.” 

“You wouldn't!” cried Scales. 

“ T wouldn't,” she repeated. “Suppose I was your wife, for 
instance, what would become of me when you were away ?” 

“Why, you must do as the duchess does in his grace’s ab- 
sence,” replied Scales. 

«“ The Sudenn is no rule for me,” rejoined Mrs. Tipping. “ I 
shouldn’t like it at all. Suppose you were to come back without 
an arm, or a leg, or an eye ?” 

*« Suppose I was, what then ?” replied Scales. 

“J don’t think I could reconcile myself to it,” replied Mrs. 
Tipping. “1 don’t like any deficiencies.” 

“Humph!” exclaimed Scales. ‘“ What says Mrs. Plump- 
ton ?” 

“T should like you just as well if you lost both legs, or a 
leg and an arm,” she replied. 

“ Well, ladies, this is no jesting matter—at least, not with me,” 
rejoined Scales; “ I am really setting out for Holland to-night. 
It’s quite unexpected on my part, or [d have prepared you for 
it. But you'll come and take a farewell dish o’ tea with me in my 
room. I'll ask my friend Proddy to meet you. I shall expect 
you both at five.” 

Shortly after this, the serjeant repaired to the palace, and found 
Proddy in the kitchen—a lofty and spacious apartment, with a 
vaulted roof and numerous fire-places. The coachman was busily 
engaged with a cold sirloin of beef and a tankard of ale, but on 
learning the serjeant’s intelligence, he declared it quite took away 
his appetite, and he laid down his knife and fork. It was then 
settled that they should meet again at five o'clock, and the ser- 
jeant taking his departure, Proddy withdrew to a small room 
contiguous to the kitchen, to smoke his ipe undisturbed, and 
ruminate on what had been told him. Whi e he was thus occu- 
pied, the door opened, and in walked Bimbelot and Sauvageon. 

“Good day, gentlemen,” said Proddy, shaking hands with 
them; “ how goes the world with you ?” 

“Passablement, mon cher cocher,” replied Bimbelot, “ passa- 
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blement. Mais vous etes un peu triste—you look down in de 
mouth—chopfallen—vat you call it.” 

** | may well look down in the mouth, Bamby,” replied Proddy, 
‘seein’ as how I’m goin’ to lose my best friend.” 

“Vat, de sergent ?” asked Sauvageon. 

“ Yes, he’s leavin’ me, and at a moment’s notice too,” replied 
Proddy. 

“ Ventrebleu !” exclaimed Bimbelot ; “ mais c’est soudain. Is 
Marlbrook going to de wars again ?” 

“If by Marlbrook you mean the Duke of Marlborough, 
Bamby,” rejoined Proddy, with dignity, “I believe not—not 
just yet, at all events. ‘The serjeant is chosen as the bearer of 
certain despatches to General Cadogan, which can only be con- 
veyed by a trusty person. You understand.” 

‘Qui, je comprend parfaitement,” answered Bimbelot, with a 
significant look at Sauvageon. “ And when does de sergent go ?” 

“ He sails for Holland to-night,” replied Proddy. 

“Vouz entendez cela,” said Bimbelot to Sauvageon. “II 
~ ce soir pour la Hollande avec des depeches. I faut 
’arreter.” 

“ Bon,” replied the corporal. 

** What’s that you say, Bamby ?” inquired Proddy. 

“] was merely expressing my regret at de great loss we shall 
sustain in de sergent’s absence,” replied Bimbelot, “ c’est tout, 
mon brave cocher.” 

J, for one, shall miss him greatly,” groaned Proddy. 

«And I for anoder,” exclaimed Bimbelot, 

« And I for a third,” added Sauvageon. 

*“« Si nous pouvons mettre nos mains sur ces lettres, ce sera une 
bonne chance,” observed Bimbelot to his friend.” 

“Prenez garde,” replied the other; ‘ce drole a des soupcons.” 

“Eh, what ?” cried Proddy; “ what’s droll? not the serjeant’s 
departure, Savagejohn ?” 

“Not in the least,” replied the corporal. ‘C’est un bien 
brave homme, le sergent. I shall be excessive sorry to lose him.” 

“* We must call to take leave of him,” said Bimbelot. “ At 
what hour does he leave Marlbro’ House ?” 

“ T don’t know,” replied Proddy; “ but ’'m going to him at 
five.” 

“Eh bien, nous passerons chez lui a sept heures—ou un peu 
plus tard,” said Bimbelot, with a look at his friend. “ We'll 
do ourselves de honour to look in upon him, pour prendre congé, 
in de course of de evening. Oblige us by telling him so.” 


« T will,” replied Proddy; “and I make no doubt he’ll be 
glad tu see you.” 

“ Oh! apropos, Monsieur le cocher,” cried Bimbelot, “ I came 
to ask you a question, but what you tell me about de sergent 
has put it out clean of my head. Is dat Mezansene vid whom I 
fight de duel in de dark still in de palace ?” 
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« What for, eh?” demanded Proddy, grufily. 

« Oh, noting very partic’lar,” replied Bimbelot, “ But I should 
like to see him.” 

‘Then you can’t—and that’s flat, Bamby,” rejoined the 
coachman. “ He is in constant attendance on the prince, and 
can’t be seen by anybody.” 

“Ah, Proddy, vous etes un vieux rusé,” said Bimbelot. 
“ You're a cunning old fox. Mais vous ne me pouvez pas 
tromper. You know very well it’s Mr. Masham, en masquerade.” 

“I know nothin’ of the sort,” replied Proddy, still more 


— 

“ Bravo !—tres bien!” cried Bimbelot, laughing. “ But I 
shan't press you too hard. Don’t be afraid of me. I wont 
betray him. I know what he disguise himself for—une jolie dame 
—Mademoiselle Abigail Hill—ha, ha! Adieu, mon cher 
Proddy. We shall meet again in de evening, when we call upon 
de sergent.” And with ceremonious bows the two Frenchmen 
went their way. 

Proddy smoked another pipe, drank another mug of ale, and 
then thinking it time to start, set out for Marlborough House, 
where, on arriving, he proceeded at once to the serjeant’s 
room, and found him seated at tea between Mrs. Plumpton and 
Mrs. Tipping, both of whom were in tears. 

“ Well, this is an affecting sight,” said the coachman, pausing, 
as if arrested by it, near the door—* a very affecting sight !” 

“Yes, it’s painful,” replied the serjeant; “ but having ex- 
perienced so many sad partings, [’m getting used to it, like the 
eels. But sit down, comrade—sit down. Wont you join us?” 

“No; Mr. Proddy never takes tea, I recollect,” said Mrs, 
Plumpton. “ I'll fetch him some ale.” 

And quitting the room, she returned in a few minutes with a 
large pewter jug, holding about three pints. 

“ Here’s to your speedy return, serjeant,” said Proddy, apply- 
ing the jug to his lips, and raising his eyes devoutly to the rice, 
as he took a long pull at it. ‘“ Nothing consoles a man like ale,” 
he added. “ It’s balm to the bruised sperrit. We shall be quite 
lost without him, eh, ladies ?” 

“‘ Quite lost !” they both agreed. 

« The best of friends must part sometimes, my dears,” replied 
Scales; ‘ and we shall be all the happier when we meet again. 
A little absence teaches us our proper value.” 

‘‘ There’s no occasion for absence to teach us your valley, 
serjeant, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Plumpton. 

“ There goes Plumpton again,” cried Mrs. Tipping, pettishly. 
“ Al-ways taking the words out of one’s mouth.” hy 

«Then you should be quick and speak “em first,” rejoined 
Mrs. Plumpton. 

‘Oh, serjeant!” exclaimed Proddy, “1 wish I was a-goin’ 
with you. Since I’ve known you, [’'ve had a strange longin’ to 
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enter the service, and now it comes upon me stronger than 
ever.” 

“You'd soon have enough of it,” replied Scales; “ not that 
I ever had though; but then a man must begin young, and get 
inured to hardship. You can’t always recruit yourself with a 
mug of ale and a pipe after the — fatigue—and it’s but seldom 
can you get a bed to lie upon. I don’t think a soldier’s life would 
suit ou Proddy. You're better as you are.” 

* Marchin’ mightn’t suit me,” replied the coachman, “cause 
I'm pursy and short-winded, but I should enjoy comfortable 
quarters in one of those old Flemish towns hugely; and as to 

htin’, | couldn’t have too much o’ that. One reason why I 
should like to be a soldier is, that I should then be a favourite 
with the women. By-the-bye, serjeant, are the Dutch ladies 
handsome ?” 

“ Very,” replied the serjeant; “ but not to compare,” he added, 
glancing tenderly at his fair neighbours, “with our own coun- 
trywomen.” 

“Of course not,” said Proddy; “but still they may do very 
well in their absence.” 

“ Why—y-e-s,” replied Scales, somewhat embarrassed, “ the 
vrows are not without merit.” 

* TI hope you wont fall in love with any of ’em, while you're 
away, serjeant,” said Mrs Plumpton. 

*‘ If you come back with a Dutch wife, it will be worse than 
returning without a leg,” said Mrs. Tipping. 

The conversation here dropped. ‘The serjeant made several 
efforts to renew it, but the ladies were too much depressed 
to be roused by them, and as to Proddy, he declared “ he 
hadn't a word to throw at a dog,” but applied himself for con- 
solation to the jug, the contents of which began to make 
an evident impression upon his head. ‘Tea was just finished, 
and the things removed, when Mr. Timperley entered to say 
that his grace desired to see the serjeant. ‘The summons 
of course, was instantly obeyed, and Scales was absent 
nearly half an hour, during which Proddy made no remark to 
his companions, except to proffer a request to Mrs, Plumpton to 
eee 1 his mug, which she complied with, though with some 
reluctance. On his return, the serjeant looked grave and con- 
sequential, as he usually did when fresh from the presence of his 
commander. But to gravity he now added an air of mystery, as 
if fraught with a sense of the importance of his mission. He 
sat down without a word, and for some moments silence pre- 
vailed, which was at length broken by Proddy. 

** Well, serjeant, you’ve got your despatches, I suppose ?” he 
asked. 

«Yes, they’re safe enough here,” replied Scales, tapping his 
breast. 

As he said this, the door opened, and Bimbelot and Sauvageon 
entered the room. 
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« ] forgot to mention that I had told these gentlemen you 
were going,” said Proddy, noticing that the serjeant looked sur- 
prised, and not altogether pleased. 

“ Qui, mon cher sergent,” said Bimbelot, “ nous sommes venus 
your vous dire adieu, et vous souhaiter bon voyage.” 

“ Much obliged to you, Bamby, and to you, too, corporal,” 
replied Scales, ‘ but it wasn’t at all necessary.” 

“ Vous etes chargé des despatches du duc au General Cadogan, 
eh, sergent ?” said Bimbelot. 

« Why, you didn’t tell ’em that, did you?” said Scales, in a 
low and reproachful tone to Proddy. 

“ T told ’em all about it,” replied the coachman, whose prudence 
was completely overcome by the good liquor he had swallowed. 
« Do you think I'd fail to let °em know how much you're in the 
duke’s confidence. NotI. The serjeant has just left his grace,” 
he added, “and has received the despatches from him.” 

‘‘ Vraiment!” exclaimed Bimbelot, with a furtive look at 
Sauvageon. 

* Silence, fool !” cried Scales, angrily. 

“De sergent well deserve de favour he enjoys,” said Sauvageon,. 
“ Tt is a sure proof of merit to be trusted.” 

“So it is,” said Bimbelot; “ but if everyone had his due, 
the sergent would hold a high rank in de army.” 

** He ought to be a captain,” said Proddy. ‘ Captain Scales 
here’s your very good health, and wishin’ you may soon become 
a general.” 

** 'That’s the general wish,” said Mrs. 'T ipping: 

“ This time you've taken the word out of my mouth, Tippimg,” 
said Mrs. Plumpton. 

“ [ve no desire for preferment,” replied Scales, somewhat 
gruffy. “ I’m content with my present station.” 

“ Well, we won't intrude longer, sergent,” said Bimbelot. “ I 
suppose you'll be setting out immediately ?” 

“ Not just yet,” replied Scales. “I shall start a little before 
nine, and embark, at that hour, at Whitehall-stairs, in a wherry, 
which will convey me to Woolwich, whence I sail.” 

“ Cest bien arrangée,” replied Bimbelot. ‘ Can we help 
you to carry sr shest ?” ’ 

“No thank you,” replied the serjeant. “ I shall send it on 
before me. Proddy and I will walk through the park together.” 

Bimbelot and Sauvageon exchanged glances. 

‘«« A few minutes before nine we shall fancy you crossing the 
park, and at nine, embarking,” said the former. 

“ Tf you do so, you wont be far wrong,” replied Scales. 

“ Adieu, then, sergent,” said the two Frenchmen, bowing. 

“ Adieu, gentlemen,” replied Scales. And after a further ex- 
change of civilities and professions of eternal regard, Bimbelot 
and Sauvageon bowed themselves out. 

With their disappearance, the conversation fell to the ground 
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once more. Scales cleared his throat now and then, and tried 
to talk, but in vain ; while Proddy quaffed his ale in silence. This 
state of things endured for nearly a quarter of an hour, after which 
the serjeant, as if nerving himself for a great effort, got up, and 
putting on his hat, said, in a voice which, though he attempted 
to keep it firm, displayed considerable emotion—“ We must 
part,” 

* Qh, don’t say so, serjeant !” cried both ladies, rising likewise. 
“ You're not going yet ?” 

“It’s useless to postpone it longer,” replied Scales; “ better 
get the partin’ over. You'll take care of my room during my 
absence, and clean it now and then.” 

“ That we will,” cried both; “ we'll clean it once a week, or 
oftener, if you wish it.” 

“Don’t meddle with the picters,” pursued the serjeant; “ for 
though they’re not worth much, I value em. And I shouldn’t 
like Phat piece of shot to be taken down—or that broken sword 
—or those gauntlets—or the spurs-—or the meerschaum . 

“We won't disturb anything,” cried both ladies. “ You'll 
find all as you left it on your return.” 

“If I do return,” said the serjeant, gravely;  there’s always 
an if where a soldier’s concerned.” 

* Don’t mention such a thing!” cried Mrs. Plumpton, bursting 
into tears, 

* ‘To you, Proddy, I commit the custody of my drum, certain 
that you'll take care of it,” continued Scales. 

* }’Il guard it as I would a treasure !” replied the coachman,. “ I 
shall fancy I hear your rat-a-tat-a-tat-a-ra-ra whenever I look at it.” 

* And now farewell, my dears,” cried Scales, in a husky 
voice. “ ‘Take care of yourselves. God bless you!” 

* Oh dear !—o-o-o0-oh dear! I’m sure I shall never survive 
it!” blubbered Mrs. Plumpton, applying her apron to her eyes. 

* Don’t take on so, swectheart,” cried Scales, passing his arm 
over her shoulder, while she buried her face in his breast; 
“and don’t you, my dear,” he added, affectionately squeezing 
Mrs. ‘Tipping’s hand, who was sobbing with equal vehemence, 
and who leaned against his arm for support—“ if you go on thus, 
you'll quite unman me.” 

There was a pause of a few minutes, during which the serjeant 
gazed sadly and tenderly from one lady to the other—now draw- 
ing Mrs. Plumpton a little closer to him with his left hand, now 
squeezing Mrs. Tipping rather more affectionately with the right 
—while the only sound heard was that occasioned by their sobs. 
At length, Proddy, who had witnessed the scene in silence, and 
was greatly affected by it, got up, and staggering towards 
Mrs. ‘Tipping, laid hold of her arm, and offering the jug of ale to 





her, said—* Here, take a drop of this, my dear, it Il do you ood. 
Nothing like ale to console one in afHiction—nothing like ale ” 


But Mrs. Tipping would not be so comforted, and she paid no 
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sort of attention to Proddy—so he turned to the serjeant, and 
offered the jug to him. 

* No, I thank’ee, Proddy,” said Scales. ‘ You'll take care of 
these dear creaters while ’'m away. Ileave ’em to your care.” 

« You can't leave ‘em in better hands,” replied Proddy; « [’ll 
be a father to’em. You ought to have your picter painted in 
that attitude, serjeant. You look for all the world like Alexander 
the Great between Roxylany and Statiry.” 

An unexpected interruption was here occasioned by the en- 
trance of a couple of stout porters, who came for the serjeant’s 
chest, and ashamed of being thus discovered, both ladies beat a 
hasty retreat. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
HOW THE SERJEANT WAS WAYLAID IN THE PARK, 


Tue porters having set out with their load, the Tyee left 
the room, telling Proddy he would return presently. How long 
he was absent, the coachman could not tell, for, overcome by 
grief, and the potency of the ale, he fell fast asleep, and was 
awakened by a rousing slap on the shoulder. It was now quite 
dark, and the serjeant held a candle in his hand. 

«“ Come, Proddy, it’s time to be off, my boy,” he cried—* it’s 
just gone half past eight, and nine’s the hour of embarkation, 
you know.” 

“T’m quite ready, serjeant,” replied the coachman, with a 
prodigious yawn, and rubbing his eyes. “I was just a-dreaming 
of bein’ with you in battle; and when you gave me that knock 
on the shoulder, I thought a cannon-ball had hit me.” 

“It’s well it was only a dream,” replied Scales, laughing. 
“You've had a pretty long nap. Slept off the fumes of the 
ale, eh ?” 

“ Quite,” replied Proddy. “I suppose you’ve been sayin’ 

: »'? “ : : 999 
good bye to the women again. Took ’em separately this time, eh? 

Scales did not deny the soft impeachment, but coughed 
slightly. 

“¢ You'll not forget what I said to you about ’em ?” he observed. 

“«‘ Oh, about takin’ care of ’em,” replied the coachman. “ Make 
yourself quite easy. Any more instructions ?” 

« No,” replied Scales. And having taken a last lingering 
survey of the room, he blew out the candle. “ Now then, come 
along,” he cried. 

Proddy followed his leader in the dark; but they had not 
proceeded far, when the serjeant apparently encountered some 
obstacle in his path, for he came to a sudden halt. Before the 
coachman could inquire what was the matter, a noise of kissing 
was heard, intermixed by the words, “ Good bye—God bless 
you!” pronounced in female accents, which, smothered as they 
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were, could be distinguished as those of Mrs. Plumpton. The 
next moment, a female figure rushed past Proddy, and the ser- 
jeant’s course was clear—at least for a short distance, for before 
he reached the end of the passage, he met with another obstruc- 
tion. Again the sound of kissing was heard. Again pretty 
nearly the same words were uttered, and in the same stifled tone; 
but this time the voice was that of Mrs. Tipping, who sobbed 
audibly as she rushed past the coachman. 

* Well, we shall get out in time, it’s to be hoped,” observed 
Proddy. , 

“ All right,” replied the serjeant, opening the outer door, 
through which they passed into the garden, and so into the 
park. Arrived there, they struck off on the left, in the direction 
of the Cock-pit. The night was dark; and the gloom was so 
much increased by the shade of the trees beneath which they 
were walking, that they could scarcely see each other; but the 
serjeant being intimately acquainted with the locality, held on 
his pace briskly—so briskly mdeed, that Proddy could scarcely 
keep up with him. All at once he stopped, and said, “ Some one 
is running after us. Halloa! who goes there ?” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, when two persons 
rushed forward, and seizing hold of him, endeavoured to d 
him backwards by main force, but he disengaged himself by a 

werful effort, and uttering a loud oath, drew his sword, and 
shouted to Proddy to run back for the sentinel stationed near 
the palace. The coachman endeavoured to obey, but had not 
got far when his foot caught against some impediment, and he fell 
with his face on the ground. While thus prostrated, he could 
hear the noise of a terrible scuffle going on, intermixed with the 
clash of swords, and fierce exclamations from the serjeant. 
Picking himself up as quickly as he could, he hurried on again, 
roaring lustily for help. ‘To his great satisfaction, he was soon 
answered by the sentinel, whose footsteps were heard hastening 
towards him, while at the same time, the gleam of a lantern was 
seen through the trees, advancing in another direction. The 
next moment, the sentinel came up, and briefly informing him 
what had a Proddy set off with him to the serjeant’s 
assistance. Both listened intently to hear whether the strife 
was going forward; but all being now hushed, the coachman’s 
heart died within him, Arrived, as he supposed, within a short 
distance of his-friend, he called out,—‘“ Where are you, serjeant?” 
and was answered in a faint voice, “‘ Here !” 

A watchman arriving on the instant with his lantern, its gleam 
shewed the serjeant leaning against a tree, and supported by his 
sword. Blood was trickling from his arm, as well as from a gash 
on his forehead. 

“ You're hurt I fear, serjeant?” inquired Proddy, in a tone of 
the most anxious commiscration. . 

** Not much,” replied Scales. “ I’ve got a thrust through the arm 
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and a cut over the temples, and the loss of blood makes me feel 
faintish,—that’s all. A drop of brandy would set me to rights.” 

“If that’s all the remedy you require, serjeant,” said the wateh- 
man, “ I can furnish you with it.” 

And producing a small stone bottle from his capacious pocket, 
he drew out the cork with his teeth, and held it to Scales’s lips, 
who drank eagerly of its contents. 

“ What have become of your assailants, serjeant ?” asked the 
sentinel. 

« Fled!” replied Scales 
thing to remember me by !” 

“ Did they try to rob you ?” inquired Proddy. 

“ Ay, of my despatches,” replied Seales; “ but I foiled ’em. 
Here they are, safe enough,” he added, raising his hand to his 
breast. ‘ Tie a handkerchief round my head, Proddy, and your 
cravat round my arm. ‘There—that’ll do. Now that the bleed- 
ing’s stanched, I shall be able to proceed.” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to embark in that state?” cried the 
coachman, in surprise. 

“ Yes, I do,” replied Scales. “I've gone through an action 
when far worse wounded than lam now. Lend me your arm, 
comrade.” 

“You're a brave man, I must say, serjeant,” cried the sentinel, 
« Can I be of any further service to you ?” 

« No, I thank’ee, friend,” replied Seales. 

*‘ [’m afraid it’s useless to go in pursuit of the villains,” said 
the watchman. 

“ Quite useless, and quite unnecessary,” replied Scales. 
“ They've failed in the attempt, and that’s sufficient. Besides, as 
I've said, I’ve given ’em each a remembrancer. Good night, 
sentinel.” 

And he walked away firmly, though somewhat slowly, and 
leaning on Proddy’s shoulder. The watchman attended him with 
his lantern as far as the Cock-pit gate, where he took his leave. 
The two friends then crossed over to Whitehall-stairs, and so 
quickly had the occurence taken place, that the abbey clock only 
just struck hine as they reached the bank of the river. 

« Just in time,” replied Scales, glancing at the wherry which 
was lying at the foot of the stairs, “1 always like to be punctual. 
Not a word of what has happened, Proddy. I don’t want it to 
come to the duke’s ear. It might make him uneasy.” 

“Do you suspect anybody ?” asked the coachman. 

“TI do,” replied Scales; “ but that’s neither here nor there. 
Farewell, comrade. Recollect what I told you about the women. 
Take care of ’em, and take care of yourself.” 

And, grasping his friend’s hand cordially, he marched down 
the stairs, and sprang into the boat, which was instantly pushed 
from the strand, and disappeared in the gloom. 





“and I think I’ve given ’em some- 
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**The sentinel spoke the truth,” said Proddy, turning away 
with a heart brimful of emotion. The serjeant és a_ brave 
fellow—a very brave fellow.” 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


SHEWING HOW THE DISINTERESTEDNESS OF MASHAM’S AFFECTION FOR ABIGAIL 
WAS PROVED, 

Ow the morning after Masham’s successful mystification of the 
duchess, as the queen and the prince were seated together in the 
library of the palace, Anne remarked to her consort—* Well, 
prince, notwithstanding all you say about your equerry’s devoted 
attachment to my attendant, I am not at all satisfied that he does 
not pay court to her as much from interested motives as from a 
genuine feeling of regard.” 

“ Your majesty does him great injustice by the supposition,” 
replied the prince. 

“ Nay, if he seeks his own advancement, he only imitates the 
example of most of those who crowd my court,” replied Anne. 
«© ]T do not blame him for it. But if it be so, he shall not have 
her. She shall not be thrown away upon a place-hunter.” 

“‘] wish the sincerity of his slivctiaia could be tested,” said 
the prince. 

““T have no objection to make the experiment,” replied the 
queen; “ let him come hither at once.” 

‘«‘ He can instantly attend your majesty,” said the prince, “ for 
he is in my apartments.” 

An usher was then directed to summon him and Abigail at 
the same time, and the man had scarcely departed upon his 
commission, when the door opened, and Harley entered. He 
was received with great kindness by the royal pair, and Anne said 
to him—* I hope you are come to remind me of my promise, Mr. 
Harley, to compensate you, so far as I am able, for your late de- 
feat.” 

*‘T have not forgotten your promise, gracious madam,” replied 
Harley ; “ and will remind you at a fitting time. But I have 
just heard that Masham has returned.” 

“It is true,” replied the queen. “ You will see him in a 
moment or two. I have sent for him, and also for your cousin 
Abigail, who is in great disgrace.” 

«In disgrace!” echoed Harley. “ I am concerned to hear it. 
But your majesty is jesting,” he added, reassured by the expres- 
sion of the queen’s countenance. 

At this juncture, the door again opened, and gave admission to 
the Duchess of Marlborough. 

*‘The duchess!” muttered the queen, frowning. “ Always 
when least desired.” 

“ Her grace has a talent for coming at wrong seasons,” said 
Harley, in a whisper. 
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“J am come to tell your majesty,” said the duchess, speaking 
with great precipitancy, and almost neglecting the custom 
obeisance, “ that we were both deceived yesterday. It was 
Mr. Masham whom I met, and he has been for some time in 
disguise in the palace. I have found it all out by means of——” 

“ Your grace’s spies,” supplied Harley. 

«“ No matter how,” rejoined the duchess. “It is so; and I 
can prove it to ate majesty.” 

“It is needless,” replied the queen, coldly, “1 am already 
aware of it.” 

“Then I trust your majesty will punish his presumption as it 
deserves,” replied the duchess. ‘“* Oh, he is here !” she added, as 
the usher announced Mr. Masham, 

“So, Mr. Masham,” she continued, “ you played us a daring and 
unhandsome trick yesterday. Setting aside all else, was it becom- 
ing a gentleman to dupe his grace of Marlborough in the way you 
did, and to make him an unwitting instrument in your scheme ?” 

“T have explained the matter fully to his grace,” replied Masham, 
“and have obtained his pardon for the freedom I took with him. 
The duke laughed heartily at my explanation, shook hands with 
me, and said he hoped the queen would entertain no greater 
resentment against me than he did.” 

‘‘ Pll answer for the truth of this,” said the prince, “ for the 
explanation occurred in my apartments this morning.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it!” exclaimed the duchess. “ But the 
duke’s good-nature borders upon weakness.” 

“ Your grace keeps the balance even, and makes up his defi- 
ciency in ill-nature,” observed Harley. 

“A shrewd retort Mr, Ex-Secretary,” rejoined the duchess ; 
“Tam glad you have taken to making epigrams. It will be 
pleasant and fitting employment for you.” 

At this moment, Abigail entered, and looked round with un- 
easiness. 

“If your majesty, allows Mr. Masham to escape with impunity, 
it will bring scandal on your court !” said the duchess, in a whisper 
to the queen. 

“ Your grace will be satisfied with the punishment I shall 
inflict on him,” replied Anne. ‘“ Abigail,” she continued, in a 
voice of affected severity, “ I have sent for you to let you know, 
that after the deception practised upon me on your part, and 
on that of Mr. Masham, it will be impossible to retain you longer 
in my service. You are, therefore, dismissed.” 

as Tom majesty !” exclaimed Harley. 

“ Not a word, sir!” cried the queen, peremptorily— not a 
word! You are dismissed, I say, Abigail—and you forfeit all my 
favour. I have ordered Mr. Masham to be -present at your dis- 
grace, that, inasmuch as he is the principal cause of it, he may 
witness the result of his folly and disobedience.” 

“ There is something beneath the surface here,” thought 
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Harley. “I shall watch how the game goes, and come in when 
I find it necessary.” 

*T applaud your majesty’s decision,” cried the duchess, unable 
to conceal her satisfaction. ‘“ It is a just sentence. We shall 
see whether the discarded attendant possesses as much attraction 
in Mr. Masham’s eyes as the queen’s favourite !” 

** Her grace has asked the precise question I desired to have 
put,” observed the queen, in an undertone, to the prince. 

The duchess saw the look, and instantly perceiving her 
error, caught hold of Masham’s arm as he was about to speak, 
and said, in a low, hurried tone— 

“ ‘Take your cue from me, or you are ruined for ever. What- 
ever you may feel, do not profess an interest in Abigail now.” 

** What says Mr. Masham?” cried the queen, ‘“ Is he content 
with the discarded favourite ?” 

‘© Madam, I—” hesitated Masham. 

*’Sdeath! can you not speak ?” cried the prince. 

* Don’t be guided by the duchess or you will ruin yourself and 
Abigail beyond redemption,” said Socket in a whisper to him. 
“Speak out boldly.” 

Thus exhorted, Masham threw himself at the queen’s feet. 

* Do not condemn Abigail for my fault, 1 beseech you, madam,” 
he cried. ‘ Visit your displeasure on my head as severely as 
you please, but not on hers! She is not to blame—aindeed she 
is not! I will consent to retire into perpetual exile, never to 
behold her again, which will be worse to me than death, if you 
will extend your forgiveness to her !” 

© Love-sick fool!” exclaimed the duchess. 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed the prince, clapping his hands joyfully. 
“ Didn't I say so?—didn’t I tell your majesty it was disinterested 
affection on his part. Are you satisfied now ?” 

“ Perfectly,” replied the queen. “ Arise, sir, you have gained 
your suit. Abigail is forgiven.” 

“ Oh, your majesty!” cried Abigail, kneeling and kissing the 
hand of her royal mistress. 

« T will now let you know that your dismissal was merely a pre- 
tence,” said the queen. “ You deceived me, and I therefore 
considered myself entitled to deceive you. Trick for trick is 
only fair play.” 

“T have been rightly served, ae madam,” replied Abi- 
gail, “and I thank you for your leniency.” 

“ Now comes my turn,” said Harley. “1 shall take this oppor- 
tunity to remind your majesty of your promise, and I make it in 
Mr. Masham’s behalf. The tavour I ask of you is a remission 
of his sentence, and restoration to your favour.” 

* It is granted,” replied the queen. 

“ Lest this silly scene shouid proceed further, I announce to 
your majesty, that I forbid any union between Mr. Masham 
and Abigail,” said the duchess, “ and you will do well, therefore, 


to reflect, before you give a promise to that effect.” 
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“JT had no intention of giving such promise,” replied the queen. 
* But on what plea do you forbid the union ?” 

“ Your majesty shall know anon,” replied the duchess. “ My 
explanation must be for your private ear.” 

“Cousin,” said Abigail, in a whisper, to Harley. “IfI be- 
come Masham’s bride, and with the queen’s consent, you shall 
regain your lost power—nay, more, you shall be treasurer ere the 
year be out. I pledge myself to it.” 

“I do not require to be bribed to aid you, fair cousin,” replied 
Harley. “ It shall be done, if ingenuity or influence can accom- 

lish it.’ 

“ You think to bring about this marriage,” said the duchess, in 
a low tone, to Harley, as she passed him; “ but it will never take 

lace !” 

“Tt will take place, as surely as your grace’s downfal, of which 
it will be the precursor,” he vapid in the same tone, 


AN ODE-LET TO MASTER IZAAK WALTON. 
BY JOHN HAMILTON. 


** Faultiess as thy line !"—Porr. 


Ou! pleasant are the green banks of the Lea,— 
And pleasant are its waters, silver sweet ; 
It thirsteth me, on May-day morns, to be 
Clad in an angler’s simple garments meet,— 
Treading with gentle Izaak’s spirit,—there 
By the pike’s hollow lair ; 
And near the shallows, where the minnow twinkles 
His little tail_—and wrinkles 
The restless waters,—and beside the place 
Where darts the dace! 


How clear the sun is shining in the sky! 

.How innocent the silent meadows lie ! 

How freshly comes the miller from his mill, 
And looks about at will! 

The water glideth with a sleepy sound, 

O'er coiling deeplets, and by grassy ground ; 

And busy fish rise up to watch who be 
So early at the Lea! 

Then leave the surface, amid silvery rings, 
Like water-sprites on wings ! 


Good Master Walton! What a heart was thine! 
(Simplicity knelt at it, like a shrine!) 
How well thy fisher-muse could cast the line! 
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AN ODE-LET TO IZAAK WALTON. 


Hlow daintily she threw 

Iler song across the dew ! 
When the soft low came from the distant kine. 
And when, in comely inn, on Amwell Hill, 
A pilgrim from the stream, thou sattest still,— 
Taking a dream of quiet, at thy fill, 
Over the soft mist of a silent pipe, 
On old man’s nothings contemplation-ripe,— 
How wouldst thy heart gladden, when Madge drew nigh! 
The stainless wench that never knew a sigh!— 
But knew a song, and sang it at thy call— 


A grass-green pastoral ! 


The cold Lea misseth thee—and seemeth now 
To flow with memory’s wrinkles on its brow ; 
The steep of Tottenham feels thine antique loss, 
And sadness gloometh upon Waltham’s Cross. 
The pike rush boldly by— 
Thou art not nigh! 
Large yellow barbel at the bottom lie, 
And gaze upon the bait without a sigh ! 
The armed perch starts its red fins—and cares 
Nought for the minnow, or the brandling snares ; 
Sport comes not with the day ;— 
Thou art away ! 
And we, poor things, with landing-net, and line, 
And rod, and bait,—but prowl, and poke, and pine ! 


How !—(‘tis beneath me, and beneath the joys 
Of a true angler—prone to be envy free !) 
How I do envy those two tiny boys, 
Prankt up with hazel-rod and corduroys, 
Who, stealing all along the grassy ledge, 
Are simple fishers of the lazy Lea! 
I am not fit to seek this quiet sedge,— 
The natural Walton faileth all in me! 
I shy the stranger, and the idler !—I!— 
I court to see the gazer pass me by! 
I shun to bait 
When passing labourers wait ! 
I long to cross and find some friendly gate, 
: Or hedge. 
I pause—and fret—and drain my leathern cup, 
And put my tackle up ! 
How is’t that all thy simple arts and joys 
Descend upon these boys ? 
Do—make me, Walton, like thee, meek and mild— 
Pure as a man, and happy as a child. 








































A FEW PASSAGES ON DREAMS, NIGHT-NOISES, AND 
PHANTOMS, 


BY CHARLES OLLIER, AUTHOR OF “ FERRERS.” 


PART I.——-DREAMS, 


“To make a particular providence of everything that may he thought to happen 
extraordinarily, (such as dreams, revelations, &c.) is destructive of the idea of God’s 
providence in general,” —CA8SaUBON, 


“ Let no deluding dreams, nor dreadful sights, 
Make sudden sad affrights.”——Srenser, 


Tur physiology of dreams has puzzled the most profound inquirers, who, 
after devising all manner of ingenious conjectures, have left the subject 
just where they found it. ‘ We know not,” says a late writer, speak- 
ing of dreams, “the cause of their operation, neither can we, meta- 
physically speaking, understand the state of our mind whilst under 
their influence.” Macrobius, Lucretius, Democritus, and other an- 
cients; and Wolfius, Locke, Hartley, Baxter, &c. of the moderns, 
have speculated in vain—one theory having been uniformly upset by 
another. Physics are fairly baffled wd confounded in the investiga- 
tion; and psychology is forced to acknowledge in dreams a mystery 
beyond her solution. : 


“ Physic of metaphysic begs defence, 
And metaphysic calls for aid on sense!” 


Some notable guesses have nevertheless been made; among others, that 
life itself is but a dream, dimly and feebly heralding the realities to 
come. The high-priest of English mystics, Sir Thomas Brown, dis- 
courses on dreams in his “ Religio Medici,” after this fashion:— 


“There is surely a nearer apprehension of anything that delights us in our 
dreams than in our waked senses: without this I were unhappy; for my awaked 
judgment discontents me, ever whispering unto me that I am from my friend; but 
my friendly dreams in night requite me, and make me think I am within his arms, 
I thank God for my happy dreams, as I do for my good rest, for there is a satisfac- 
tion unto reasonable desires, and such as can be content with a fit of happiness ; 
and surely it is not a melancholy conceit to think we are all asleep in this world, and 
that the conceits of this life are as mere dreams to those of the next; as the phantasms 
of the night to the conceit of the day. There is an equal delusion in both, and the one 
doth but seem to be the emblem or picture of the other; we are somewhat more than 
ourselves in our sleep, and the slumber of the body seems to be but the waking of 
the soul. It is the ligation of sense, but the liberty of reason; and our waking 
conceptions do not match the fancies of our sleep. At my nativity, my ascendant 
was the earthly sign of Scorpius; I was born in the pees wad hour of Satarn, and 
I think I have a piece of that leaden planet in me. I am in no way facetious, nor 
disposed for the mirth and galliardize of company; yet in one dream I can compose 
a whole comedy, behold the action, apprehend the jests, and laugh myself awake at 
the conceits thereof: were my memory as faithful as my reason is then fruitful, I 
would never study but in my dreams; and this time also would I choose for my 
devotions ; but our grosser memories have then so little hold of our abstracted 
understandings, that they forget the story, and can only relate to our awaked souls 
a confused and broken tale of that that hath Aristotle, who hath written 
a singular Tract of Sleep, hath not, methinks, thoroughly defined it; nor yet 
Galen, though he seems to have corrected it: for noctambuloes and night- 
walkers, though in their sleep, do yet enjoy the action of their senses; we must 
therefore say that there is something in us that is not in the jurisdiction of Morpheus ; 
and that those abstracted and ecstatic souls do walk about in their own corpse, as 
spirits with the bodies they assume, wherein they seem to hear and feel, though 
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indeed the organs are destitute of sense, and their natures of those faculties that 
should inform them. Thus it is observed, that men sometimes upon the hour of 
their departure do speak and reason above themselves, For then the soul begi 
to be freed from the ligaments of the body, begins to reason like herself, and to 
discourse in a strain above mortality.” 


But it is not so much in reference to the causes and general nature 
of dreams, as to their supposed power of divination, that we desire to 
say a few words about them in the present pages. “‘ We know pretty 
well now,” says Horace Walpole, in one of his letters, “ that dreams 
which used to pass for predictions, are imperfect recollections;” and 
the oneirocritics themselves, when baffled in their attempts to establish 
any similitude between the “ auguries” of sleep and subsequent facts, 
turn about, and vindicate the prophetic character of dreams by dissi- 
militude and contrariety. ‘Thus, they are certain to be right one way 
or the other. ‘That many remarkable and well-attested dreams have 
been reconcilable to after-events, is beyond question—night-visions 
and night-promptings which could not be accounted for by any theory 
of connexion of ideas, or ‘‘ imperfect recollections,” or revival of asso- 
ciations utterly forgotten by the waking senses. On the contrary, new 
images have been evolved in slumber, either pointing towards future 
events, or conveying awful warnings against unsuspected dangers, or 
suggesting remedies for evils long endured; and numerous are the cases 
wherein results have justified the apparent augury. Almost every 
person has had some such experience. Credulity, therefore, is seldom 
at a loss for food. The present writer’s dreams have more than once 
seemed like a magic mirror, in which either things to come, or facts 
which had happened at a distance, were clearly portrayed; yet does he 
not believe in the supernatural character of nocturnal suggestions, 
nor, in the remotest degree, heed them as guides; for, not to mention 
the thousands of dreams whose supposed foreshowings have never been 
fulfilled, and which, consequently, are not recorded, the doctrine of 
coincidence alone is sufficient to explain occasional similitudes. 
Consider. This world is made up of thoughts and events. The 
thinking faculty of man is almost perpetually at work: his brain teems 
with images, conjectures, projects, anticipations, hopes; and even sleep 
does not always arrest the discursiveness of his ideas. Then, in the 
material world, every moment both of day and night gives birth to 
some actual event, either of weal or woe; and the wonder is, not that 
in this hurried crowd of facts and fancies some few, which bear affinity 
to each other, should meet and jostle, but that this coincidence should 
not occur oftener than it does. This may account for spectral illusions 
prefiguring death, as well as for remarkable dreams which “ come to 
pass,” even when neither one nor the other can be referred to certain 
pre-occupied states of mind, or posture of circumstances, or train of 
ideas naturally leading to the peculiar dream or phantasm. Of the latter 
character (namely, that which depends on a previous train of ideas) is 
the following vision of Sir Christopher Wren, on which Dr. Millingen 
has philosophically commentated, snatching a choice morsel from the 
appetite of lovers of the marvellous:— 


“ It is related of Sir Christopher Wren, that, when at Paris in 1671, being dis- 
ordered with ‘a pain in his reins,’ he sent for a physician, who prescribed a 
letting; but he deferred submitting to it, and dreamed that very night that he was 
im a where palm-trees grew, and that a woman in a romantic habit offered 
dates to him. The next day he sent for dates, which cured him. Now, although 
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this cure, brought about by a dream, was considered wonderful, its circumstances 
offer nothing supernatural. It is more than probable that Sir Christopher had fre- 
quently read in foreign works on medicine, that dates were recommended as an 
efficacious remedy in nephritic complaints; and moreover, had met in his dai 
bulations female quacks, who exhibit themselves to this day in the Fre 

metropolis, fantastically attured, and vending their far-famed nostrums. That he 
should have remembered dates, and that the phantasm of the she-mountebank 
might at the same time have struck his fancy, were two associations by no means 
improbable.”—Millingen’s Curiosities of Medical Experience. 


The dream of Marcus Antonius, which Plutarch relates with seem- 
ing wonderment, is unconsciously accounted for even in the very nar- 
ration. Octavius Caesar and Antonius had quarrelled; they could 
neither of them “bear a brother near the throne:” their respective 
power could not co-exist; and Antony had threatened to send Octavius 
to prison. ‘“ This young Caesar, seeing his doings, went unto Cicero 
and others, which were Antonius’ enemies, and by them crept inte 
favour with the senate; and he himself sought the people’s good will 
every manner of way, gathering together the old soldiers of the late 
deceased Cesar. Antonius being afraid of this, talked with Octavius 
in the capitol, and they were apparently reconciled. But the very same 
night Antonius had a strange dream, who thought that lightning fell 
upon him, and burnt his right hand. Shortly after, word was brought 
him that Octavius lay in wait to kill him. Cwesar cleared himself unto 
him, and told him there was no such matter; but he could not make 
Antonius believe the contrary. Whereupon they became further 
enemies than ever.”—(Vorth’s Plutarch.) Of course: Antony knew 
well enough, by the state of things, without the interposition of his 
dream, that the truce between him and Octavius was a hollow and 
dangerous one. 

The following dream, which the writer had many years ago, though 
worthy of note, is capable of explanation, without the slightest refer- 
ence to supernatural agency. 

He and a friend lived in a mercantile house, wherein large sums 
were kept in gold and bank-notes. ‘This money was deposited every 
evening by him and this friend in an iron closet, standing in an under- 
ground stone room. One night, he dreamed that his companion and 
superior was missing at a usual hour of meeting: inquiry was made 
everywhere, but no trace could be found of the absentee. Conjectures 
of the most alarming description arose in the dreamer’s mind; until 
at last a horrible fear smote him that, while taking the money to the 
safe, he had closed the door on his friend. He immediately (in his 
dream) rushed to the stone room, heard some faint groans there, un- 
locked the iron closet, and drawing open its ponderous doer, beheld 
him of whom he was in search crushed in that fatal enclosure and 
dying. ‘The terror of the sight awakened him; he started from his 
pillow, and heard plainly enough a succession of dismal groans close at 
hand. He and his friend slept in a double-bedded room. He instantly 
rushed. to the sufferer’s side, who feebly ejaculated, “ I am very ill. 
I feared my groans would not wake you, and I could not call, .1 am 
racked with horrible spasms. My breath seems- going. I shall be 
suffocated. Get me something, for God’s sake!”—The writer had 
heard that burnt brandy was useful in such attacks; and having pro- 
cured some, administered it, and relief was obtained. His friend has 
often said, that had it not been for the assistance thus given, he be- 
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lieves he should have died. Now, in this instance, it is plain that the 
dream was occasioned by the groans imperfectly heard in sleep; and 
there is nothing wonderful in the dreamer connecting those groans 
with a familiar friend and constant companion—one for whom he en- 
tertained, and still entertains, a strong atfection. 

The writer recollects another dream, which was nearly coincident 
with fact. He dreamt that he went from London, on a visit to his 
uncle, in Wiltshire, and having arrived at the house, found all the 
family assembled, except one of his female cousins. On inquiry, he 
was told, that though she was ill, and in her own room, he might go 
thither and see her. When he entered the apartment, she held up her 
hand, and burst into tears; and he perceived that her thumb was 
dreadfully shattered. “Look here!” sobbed she. ‘See what has 
befallen me! Iwas taking down one of my father’s fowling-pieces, 
which had long hung over the parlour fireplace. It was loaded, and 
rusty, and burst when I touched it, mangling my thumb as you now 
see.” This dream made a strong impression on the writer; and hap- 
pening to go on the following day to a female relation in London, who 
was related in the same degree to his cousin, he asked if she had heard 
lately from Wiltshire. Being answered in the affirmative, he inquired 
if all friends there were well. ‘ Yes,” replied his relative; “ but poor 
E—— has been in some danger, though all is now over. She hurt 
her thumb with a thorn, and the wound at one time was so malignant, 
that it was feared amputation of the joint might become necessary, 
Owing, however, to youth, and a good constitution, she has perfectly 
recovered.” Now, had the writer been of an over-credulous disposi- 
tion, he might have ascribed this dream, which was so nearly realized, 
to supernatural interposition. But why should such interposition have 
taken place? What good could have resulted from it? No; the dream 
was natural enough, as connected with the house of a country gentle- 
man who, being addicted to sports of the field, would have fowling- 
pieces about his premises; and that it should be so nearly allied to a 
foregone fact, was nothing more than one of the coincidences already 
indieated. 

But what is to be said of those innumerable dreams that do not, as 
the phrase is, “ come true?” Such, among others, are the supposed 
revelations which used to be made in sleep to superstitious people of 
certain numbers in the lottery, and which tempted them, in spite of 
repeated failures, to buy tickets and be ruined. This, the sapient 
oneirocritics would call “ justification by contrariety,” or, in plain 
words, it is right because it is wrong. ‘There is no grappling with a 
determined belief. A dream must either resemble a fact, or not; and 
in either case, it would be held by the old “ diviners” to have a spiri- 
tual significance. ‘The following vision of this inappropriate kind 
occurred to the writer. 

He sat up till a very late hour one night, intently occupied in read- 
ing Dryden’s dedication of his Juvenal to the Earl of Dorset. This 
dedication oceupies fifty-three closely-printed folio pages, and in 
the main, is assuredly not of a nature to inspire grim dreams; since, 
as is well known, it is a history of the rise and progress of satire, 
including a masterly criticism on many of the Roman poets. But 
after.a busy day, the reading, even of such glorious prose as Dryden’s, 
might have been fatiguing; added to which, the night-air was heavy 
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and sultry, and the silence of the room was broken every now and 
then by a fitful storm, which sent broad floods of rain against the 
windows, and was then lulled only to begin again. At. last, however, 
the atmosphere became clear; and after having finished the long and 
admirable preface, which had deeply interested him, the reader fell 
asleep in his chair, lulled by 


“ Minute drops from off the eaves.” 


Dozing in a chair is not, however, the most pleasant condition of 
slumber, and on this occasion the uneasy posture of the sleeper 
prompted an uneasy dream. He retained a consciousness that he was 
still in the room, and imagined himself to be, as before, engaged in 
reading the old folio. But Dryden’s subject-matter had somehow 
changed; his manly, healthy, strenuous style, and dominant fine sense, 
were transformed into a kind of sickly German mysticism,* —a 
treatise on phantoms and “chimeras dire,” and demons in familiar 
human shapes. ‘Though offended at what he could not but consider as 
a sort of apostasy in Dryden, he, nevertheless, read on, and shuddered 
over a long account of devilish incarnations, until he suspected every 
human being to be a fiend in disguise, himself among the number, 
While busied with these dreary speculations, the door of the room 
appeared to open, and a person with whom he was then but slightly 
acquainted entered and sat down opposite him. “ What are you 
reading?” demanded he, with a stern aspect. ‘‘ Dryden,” replied the 
dreamer. - ** What!” ejaculated the intruder; ‘“ Dryden on the incar- 
nation of fiends?” ‘ Yes,” was the reply; “ it is in his preface to 
Juvenal.” ‘ And know you not,” continued the other, * that Dryden 
was himself a fiend; and that to read him is one of the deadly sins? 
This open book is damning evidence against you. For this you must 
be slain; and I am sent here to be your executioner!” He then drew 
a pistol from his pocket, which he deliberately pointed at the dreamer’s 
head, who was utterly unable to move, or make the least effort to avert 
the imminent danger. At this moment, a friend rushed in, struck 
aside the pistol, and seizing the “ executioner,” flung him headlong out 
of the window. ‘This is a point in dreams when most sleepers awake; 
and so did the present. 

Had this dream been considered in the light of a warning or pro- 
phecy, the writer would have been led into a grievous mistake, inas- 
much as the then “ slight acquaintance,” who seemed to intrude him- 
self as a sanguinary inquisitor, has since proved a constant and single- 
hearted friend; while he who came to the rescue has been a cold, 
double-dealing, selfish, persevering, and plotting enemy. 

A gentleman of distinguished genius, with whom the present writer 
is acquainted, has related to him a series of dreams, or rather repetitions 
of one dream, which preceded an important event in his life. This 
gentleman was engaged to be married; and though the lady of his 
choice was a person of unquestionable respectability, he was haunted 
in his dreams by a phantasm of his dead father, who night after night 
pronounced solemn warnings against the meditated union. Of these 


* It must. be admitted that Dryden, in the above-mentioned work, has in fact 
digressed a little into something cognate with mysticism in his remarks on “ guar- 
dian angels” and “ wicked spirits ;” but these remarks are only transitory, and he 
speedily resnmes his clear and demonstrative criticism. 
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visions in sleep, the constant recurrence was certainly very remarkable, 
and the dreamer, on awakening, used to comfort himself (after the pertur- 
bation which such awful councils could not fail to excite) by exclaim- 
ing, “ Well, thank God, I am not married!” The wedding, neverthe- 
less, eventually took place, and then the warning vision came no more, 
But, as predicted by the dream, the union (without blame on either 
side) was inauspicious. Had the imagined monitory voice been 
obeyed, it would have secured the parties concerned from much subse- 
quent discomfort. 

This, at first view, might be taken for an undoubted instance of 
supernatural interposition, especially considering the nightly perse- 
verance of the phantasm, and its total cessation when its warnings 
could no longer avail. As regards the pertinacious appearance, it 
should however be remembered, that what makes a strong impression 
in dreams is almost sure to be repeated. One can imagine the nocturnal 
dismay of the sufferer, who well knew what would haunt him on falling 
into slumber—the apparition’s unfailing steps ascending the stairs and 
entering the chamber at “ the dead waist and middle of the night ”— 
the un-shunnable presence—the sounding of the oracular words—the 
terror of the dreamer; and then the final waking-resolution to exorcise 
the phantom by rendering its visitations useless. This, however, is 
the excitability of fancy. But—not to mention that the dreamer in 
question is “of imagination all compact,” one who, in prose and 
poetry, has given the world many productions which “ it will not wil- 
lingly let die,” and who therefore in his vocation would be likely, even 
during sleep, to “‘ body forth the forms of things unknown”—it is 
certain that he himself was not without strong misgivings as to the 
eligibility of the connexion he was about to form; and that, pondering 
over the advice his father, had he been living, would probably have 
given him, our poet's sleep would very naturally be haunted by the 
image of his parent, and by ominous forebodings. 

Another poet, Shelley, was a great dreamer, and at one time kept 
a record of his dreams; whether with a view to the so-called science 
of oneirocriticism, we know not. 
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THE TRAVELLER, (AT ROME.) 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE, 


He walk’d amidst the ruinous works of time ;— 
The soul of ages in their ashes slept ; 
And where alone the thoughtful wanderer wept, 
An empire’s form had raised its front sublime, 
Its ) tomb now bore record of the crime 
at long its parent earth in blood had steep’d, 
Till with its growth the worm of nations crept 
Into its core, and fed upon its prime. 
For luxury is like the specious rose 
Upon the virgin’s cheek, inviting death, 
And brighter glows as fleets the vital breath. 
Thus didst thou fall into thy long repose! 
Rememb'ring her he loved, as thus he said, 
Again the wanderer wept, and bow’d his head. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF NORWAY,.* 


‘Tue importance, in an historical and literary point of view, of this Chronicle of 
the Kings of Norway, now first presented to English readers, can be best judged’ 
of, when we mention that it was not until a com ively late period, or in 
the twelfth century, that Samund, called Hinn’s Frode, or “ the wise,” and 
to whom the older or poetic Edda is attributed, began with a few others to 
take the sagas, or stories and songs, by which the traditions and doctrines of 
the Northmen were transmitted, through the medium of their sealds, or bards, 
from out of their traditionary state and fix them in writing; and it was not 
till a hundred and twenty years after, that Snorro Sturleson, the author of the 
second or prose dda—a kind of mythological dictionary for the use of the 
scalds—( Resumé de l’Histoire des Traditions Morales et Religieuses: Paris, 
1827)—embodied in his Heimskringla almost the whole of the existing frag- 
ments of the Saga-literature. 

The claims to historical value of the olden records thus saved to posterit 
by the literary industry of the Icelander stand in the foreground, althoug 
even these are almost equalled by their literary interest—an interest which is 
doubly enhanced to the English reader, by considering their close relation 
with some of the early epochs of British history, and the influence of the laws, 
civil polity, manners and customs of the Northmen upon the progress and 
anpews a the Britons. 

The early history of eve le can only have been preserved by tradi- 
tionary Ao songs, sat olad » until the. age when they were xed by 
writing. The early history of the Oriental nations, and of Greece and Rome, 
had no other foundation than that which is presented to us in the Saga-litera- 
ture of the Northmen ; and while there are few points to be fixed down as his- 
torical, by dates and coincidences with other history, still facts there ap to 
be, although enveloped in much fable; at least, they cannot but be held as 
such, when not extravagant enough to be classed as fictions, 

The Chronicles of the Kings of Norway extend from the fabulous or mytho- 
logical times up to the period of Sturleson’s own birth, in 1178 ; but no fixed 
points occur in the history of the North, before the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury, when epochs in the history of Harald Haarfager, the contemporary with 
our Alfred, are determined from cotemporaneous history. The Icelander 
shews, therefore, much judgment in passing over rapidly the half-fabulous 
times of the Yngling dynasty, which constitute however an unavoidable intro- 
duction to that of the Northmen generally. 

Snorro Sturleson, both in the Heimskringla, and in his commentary on the 
Edda, makes Odin a deified hero, who came from a country beyond the Tana- 
quisl, or Tanais (the Don), called Asa-land, or Asaheim (Asia-land), and the 
chief city of which was called As-gaard. It is curious, that among the facts 
confirmatory of the Asiatic origin of Odin and his followers, the combined 
Medic, Parthian, Syrian, and Armenian power of the word gaard, as in Dasto 
gard, and kert, or cert, as in Tigrano kert, &c., as synonymous with Polis, a 
city, has been overlooked. As-gaard is, in fact, equivalent to the city of the 
Asiatics. 

The Asiatic origin of the Northmen, according to the able translator, Mr. 
Laing, is confirmed by all the traditions, mythological or historical, of the 
scalds; yet he sides with the view taken by Pinkerton, and which has been 
more recently developed by Grimm, and other German writers on Scandinavian 
mythology, t Odin was the name of the supreme Divine power, and never 
belonged to an historical pe , 

“It may,” says Laing (p. 75), “ be reasonably doubted, whether in any 
age or country, any such deification of mortals, known to be human beings, 


* The Heimskringla ; or, Chronicle of the Kings of Norway. Translated from the 
Icelandic of Snorro Sturleson, with a preliminary dissertation, By Samuel Laing, 
Esq. 3 vols. S8vo. 
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any such hero-worship, as classical schoolmen and antiquaries suppose, ever 
did take place among any portion of the human race.” “ It is,” he says, in 
another place, ‘ opposed to the natural movement and tendency of the human 
mind ; for that movement, in a rude and ignorant state, is to detract from, not 
to elevate, the merits of others.” All the religions of the East, of the Babylo- 
nians, Hindoos, Jews, and Egyptians, as well as the Polytheism of the Greeks 
and Romans, present us with examples opposed to these asseverations. 

Mr. Laing’s chief argument consists in establishing the principle, that the 
sentiment of a divinity is universal, as is also that of an incarnation. “ No 
people,” he says, “have ever been discovered by the traveller or the antiquary 
without a strong and distinct impression of the incarnation, past, present, or 
to come, as well as the existence of the divinity.” But these incarnations, he 
avers, are and were merely impersonations of divine attributes, and in no one 
instance were they ever human heroes deified by their contemporaries or de- 
scendants. Now, not to refer to the Scandinavian mythology, the traditionary 
origin of which, as illustrated by the chronicles, is thus combated by the 
translator ; the classical mythology presents us with many instances of both 
kinds. We find impersonations of divine attributes in Jupiter, Neptune, 
Ceres, &c. ; but we also find human attributes and historical personages deified 
in Hercules, Cadmus, Bacchus, ae sculapius, &c. It appears a much 
more common and facile process of the mind to distinguish certain attributes 
of real personages as godlike, or to believe in the divine inspiration of real his- 
torical beings, than to create such in the mind’s eye for the mere sake of em- 
bodying the divine attributes. In fact, it is easier to proclaim as divine the 
qualities of an Alexander or an Odin, than to idealize a Macedonian or Scan- 
dinavian hero. We have in the present day the imaginary impersonation of 
divine attributes in the Lama of Thibet, and the Sheikh of the ’Ali-Ilahis, in 
whom the bodily form of the divine manifestation being alone changed, it is 
propagated to the present moment. As illustrative of the same fact, we have 
also the deification of Mahomet, by the Sunnis, and that of the Ali, by the 
Shiites, both of whom had none but human attributes to recommend them to 
their hero-worshipping followers—rude men who yet ever exalt, and never 
attempt to detract from the merits of their respective leaders. 

It is true that it is not from man upwards, but from the divinity downwards, 
that the universal sentiment of an incarnation proceeds ; but it does not follow 
at all from this, as argued by Mr. Laing, that these distinct individualizations, 

roduced in a rude state of the human mind by the poverty of language and 
ideas, have never been historical personages. e argument, carried to its 
extreme, involves the assumption, that our Saviour was not an historical per- 
sonage, or at all events, that he had but one inspired nature, and we are not 
sure if we are not to understand the author to that effect. 

Apart from the consideration of the incarnation of the Godhead, originating, 
as‘it undoubtedly does, in the metaphysical idea of the relation of mind and of 
Divine power—in the communion which exists between man and his Creator, 
through the medium of consciousness and revelation—and not, as advocated 
by Mr. Laing, in an irresistible instinct to individualize the conception of an 
Almighty power—the want felt of material forms to represent abstract ideas— 
the same principle in fact acting, which leads the savage to mould in the form 
of his idol, the ideas which he entertains of the attributes of the Godhead, and 
which leads the human mind, in a scarcely less degree of infirmity, to repre- 
sent the same attributes by imaginary personages, or to trace out their existence 
in real ones, as in the Pantheistic mythology of most ancient nations : it still 
remains for us to remark, that there are three admitted means of obtaining a 
knowledge of the Deity—revelation, instinct, or the innate sentiment, and 
reason. ‘The latter works morally through man’s nature, physically throu 
the omniscience manifested in the construction and regulation of the material 
world. ‘This is the basis of natural theology, which is not advanced by its 
able expounders as the sole proof of the existence of a supreme Divine power, 
but as a most intellectual and admirable method of substantiating that fact ; 
and the author who, in his apology of idolatry, places what he terms the 
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“ Paley and Bridgewater bequest am ” and “ prize-essay divinity” on 
a par with “ gross paganism,” and argues that it has done infinite mischief to 
religion, must totally misconceive the aim and objects of that philosophy. 

We have now, whether Odin be a real personage or not, more ample oppor- 
tunities, that the Saga-literature is presented to us in an English form, of 
tracing the Oriental origin of some of its earlier portions, and we see this 
origin strongly exemplified, where Odin is made to lay his hand upon the head 
of his warriors, and chiefs interchanged, not as hostages, but to be incorporated 
with the people. Human sacrifices—burning bodies, burial under mounds, 
coracles of skins—are all of Seytho-Oriental origin. The preservation of 
Mimir’s enchanted head is a legend familiar to both Jews and Arabs ; and the 
Berseekers, who went into battle intoxicated with drugs, are but the Hasich- 
men of the Crusaders, and the Deli-Bashi of the present day. 

The great mountain barrier which divided Asaland from Turkland, where 
Odin also had possessions, appears to have been the Caucasus: and Sturleson 
relates, that at the period of the rs ee of Odin, Roman chiefs were going 
round the world subduing to themselves all people. ‘This would fix the emi- 
gration of Odin, as has been done by some historians, to about the epoch of 
Mithridates, or about seventy years n.c., although Mr. Keightley (Fairy 
Mythology : London, 1828) argues that they came probably long before this 
period ; and Mr. Laing makes it a point against the existence of Odin, from 
the fact, that the scaldic genealogies have only twenty-eight reigns between 
Odin and Harald Haarfager, who died in 931; and granting eleven years to 
each reign, which is the average length of the reigns of the heptarchy, it would 
only carry the epoch of Odin to 550 years after the Christian era. These dif- 
ficulties must be attributed to the poverty of the genealogies, or to lost tradi- 
tions or parchments, rather than to any incorrectness (in that part which is 
not fabulous) of the oft-sung and repeated origin of the Northmen, probably 
descended originally from the Scythians, led from the East to the rampart of 
Gog, and emigrating afterwards thence to northern regions. 

It may be te | said, that in this oldest saga or chronicle there is nothing 
wanting, geographically, historically, or traditionary, to satisfy ourselves as to 
its authenticity except dates, and those superadded mythological fables and 
superstitions which are ever inseparable from early chronicles, preserved by 
song and oral transmission, among a wonder-loving people. 

With the exception of the earliest of the Odin race, comprising the hero 
himself, Niord, Freyr, and Freya, who died in their beds, and were canonized, 
the chronicle of the earlier kings is a rapid record of briefly-told reigns, and of 
violent deaths. Fiolner, who succeeded Queen Freya, was opuel te a vat- 
mead, which is thus chronicled by Thiodolf of Huine : 


“In Frodes’ mansion drown’d was he— 
Drown’d in a waveless, windless sea.” 


Swegder, his successor, was deceived by the elves, and killed by a great stone. 
The next, Vanland, was trod to death by the nightmare. Visbur was burnt 
in his house by his own sons ; and the next king, Domald, was sacrificed by 
his people, for good seasons. This is followed by a brief suspension of cala- 
mitous deaths, and Domar and Dyggve die in their beds; but the next— 


“ The t fell 
By the hay-fork ofa b omy iy 


Agne, the next king, was hung by his wife, Skialf, who 


——*“ made Svithiod’s king 
Through air in golden halter swing.” 


This not uncommon mode of royal exit is more frequently expressed, as 
Odin’s horse, Odin being the god of the hanged. Thus, in the recorded death 
of King Gudlég of Denmark, it is -said— 


“‘ Gudlog must on the wild horse ride— 
The wildest horse you e’er did see: 
"Tis Segur’s steed—the gallows-tree.” 
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So also of King Jorund’s death— 


“ Jorund has travell’d far and wide, 
But the same horse he must bestride 
On which he made brave Gudlég ride.” 


If two kings reign together, the genius of the Sagas demands that they should 
die together, and that generally by each other’s hands. Thus Alric and Eric, 
who succeeded to Agne, killed one another with the bits of their horses’ 
bridles. Yngve and Alf succeeded, but— 


“Can men resist Fate’s iron laws ? 
They slew each other without cause.” ° 


Hlugleik, who succeeded, was killed in battle, an event almost as rare as a 
natural death. King Hake burnt himself in a ship full of dead men and arms, 
and “ great,” says the S “was the fame of this deed in after times.” On 
or Ane sacrificed nine of his sons to obtain length of life, but ultimate] 
yore Egil was gored by a bull. Ottar killed in battle. Adils by a 
rom his horse. Eystein burnt to death. Yngvar killed in battle. Onund 
stoned to death. Ingiald burnt himself and followers, in preference to falling 
into the enemies’ hands. Olaf was sacrificed, like Domald, for good crops. 
The fire that consumed him is expressed in characteristic Norwegian meta- 

or, a8s-— 
sine “ The temple-wolf, by the lake shores, 

The corpse of Olaf now devours ; 
The clearer of the forest died 
At Odin’s shrine, by the lake-side.” 


Halfdan Huitbein died in his bed. Eystein Il. was drowned. Halfdan IL. 
died in his bed. Gudrod was slain by his wife’s command; and of the last on 
the list, it is sung— 
“ At length, by cruel gout oppress’d, 
The good King Olaf sank to rest,” 


The earliest of the more authentic chronicles are not either the most in- 
structive or the most amusing. Halfdan the Black fights for his dominions, 
and adds to them by conquest, which, with the invasion of other kings from 
without, viking or predatory expeditions, and the abduction of chieftains’ 
daughters, constitute the main plots of all the early Sagas. These historical 
facts are varied by recorded dreams, scenes of slaughter, and miracles, and 
wonders, which do not belong to history, strictly speaking ; nor at these early 
periods is the absence of truth compensated for by beauty of fiction. Neither 
the heroism of the Iliad, nor the teeming fancies of the Shah-nameh, the 
chronicle of the Persian kings, are there. The semi-historical records of the 
Northmen are as rugged as the outline of their own coasts, and their failings 
and vices stand forth as naked as their own rocks, or if shaded at all, it is by a 
gloomy revenge, dark as their own pine-forests. 

The first contact with Great Britain occurs in the reign of Harald ey | 
who sailed over, in pursuit of the Vykings, to Norway, in 895. The first 
of Orkney, appointed by Harald, and called Sigurd, killed Melbrigda-Tonn, a 
Scotch earl, and hung his head to his stirrup-leather, but the calf of his leg 
was scratched by the teeth, which were sticking out from the head, and the 
wound caused inflammation in his leg, of which the ear] died. 

Harald peopled Valland, so called from being inhabited by the Valer, or 
people of Wales and Cornwales (Cornwall), and Northmen, from whence that 
country was afterwards called Normandy. The conquest of England by the 
Normans must then be considered as the third descent of the Northmen on 
our coasts. 

In King Harald’s time also occurred the curious tale of Athelstan sending 
him a sword, to inveigle him into an acknowledged subjection, in return for 
which unking-like action, Harald sent to the English king his son Hakon, with 
orders that he should foster his servant-girl's child, At Harald’s death, Athel- 
stan fitted out his foster-son with men and ships, and sent him to claim the 
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kingdom of Norway. Hakon having driven his brother Eric out of the domi- 
nion, the latter took refuge in England, where Athelstan gave him Northum- 
berland as a fief, on condition of his being baptized. Under Edmund, called 
Jatmund in the this Eric ravaged great parts of the coast of Lreland, 
Bretland (West England), and En land (Anglo-Saxon dominions). King 
Hakon had been educated by Athelstan in the Christian religion, but Chris- 
tianity made little progress in Norway during his reign or that of his imme- 
diate successor. 

The ravaging expeditions to the coast of England were continued in the 
time of Olaf Tryggvesson, who sueceeded Harald Greyskin ; and a character- 
istic tale is narrated, of an Irish queen selecting the King of the Northmen, 
in his bad-weather clothes, as her husband, from a great “ Thing,” or assembly 
of nobles dressed in their best garments, as claimants to her hand. As the 
Asiatic practice of polygamy obtained among the Northmen, the king had no 
difficulty in yietding to the queen’s request, albeit he had to kill an Irish 
champion, called Alfin, as a preliminary proceeding. 

The interest and spirit of the Sagas begins to make itself felt in the reign of 
this King Olaf. ‘There is an account of a fierce sea-fight between Olaf and 
King Swend, in which the Long Serpent, Little Serpent, the Dragon and the 
Crane, names of vessels endeared by tradition to the Northmen, were chiefly 
engaged, and which is highly characteristic. 

is interest increases with the Saga of King Olaf, the saint, and attains its 
maximum in the Saga of Harald drada. In these Sagas we still have 
that mingling of history with story and romance which lend a charm to old 
chronicles; and Sturleson gives to the incidents such a lively and figurative 
character, by anecdotes, speeches, and scraps of olden rhythm, often sung or 
composed by the actors themselves, that the individuality of each eminent per- 
son 1s brought out with a force and distinctness which fully warrant his trans- 
lator’s assertion, that even Shakspeare or Scott have rarely surpassed some of 
his historical representations. 

The account of London bridge, in King Ethelred’s time, with its wooden 

iles, towers, and parapets of same material, and raised barricades, but no 
saa is interesting in an archeological point of view; and the wars of 
Canute against Ethelred, assisted by the Northmen, receive considerable illus- 
tration from the details of the Sagas. ‘The expeditions of Canute the Great to 
Denmark are also narrated at length. The description of his dragons, or large 
ships, with sixty banks of rowers, and heads gilt all over, is well related by 
Sigvat the Scald, who designates the King of ‘England and Denmark as 


“ Canute of the clear blue eye!” 


The Icelander, Loftunge, was nearly hanged for composing too short a poem 
in praise of the great king, and only saved himself by the paltry expedient of 
adding a stave as a refrain to each verse. The refrain is rendered by Laing, 


“ Canute protects his reali, as Jove, 
Guardian of Greece, his realm above.” 


This, we su , is on the principle of Pope’s universal prayer, “ Jehovah, 
Jove, or Lord,” as Jove is not noticed in the original. 


“ Knutr verr grund sem getir, 
Grikialands himenriki. 
The history of the Veringers at Constantinople, while it throws light upon 
a very obscure portion of Byzantine history, is replete with wild and romantic 
incidents. Harald Hardra 


“ He who fourscore towers laid low, 
Ta’en from the Saracenic foe,” 


commanded the Northmen at the city of the Greek emperors, and was high in 
favour with the Empress Zoe,—so much so, as to seek the hand of her niece, 
the beauteous Maritza; but being refused, and even treated with such indig- 
nity as to be shut up in a tower, fled with his men to two galleys, one of 
which broke in twain in passing over the iron chain which was drawn across 
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the Bosphorus. The text of the Sagas is everywhere illustrated by fragments 
of short poems and ballads, often written, as before remarked, by the actors 
themselves ; and on the present occasion, Harald, who, during his long resi- 
dence in the east, had been always transmitting his gold and other rich gather- 
ings to Novogorod, where reigned a King Jarisleif, betrays the secret of his 
heart in verse :-— 
“ Our viking steed rushed through the sea, 

As viking—like fast, fast sailed we. 

Never, I think, along this shore 

Did Norseman ever sail before ; 

Yet to the Russian queen, I fear, 

My gold adorned, I am not dear.” 


Accordingly, before quitting Constantinople, the Northman carried away the 
beautiful Ma ia, but with a rare fealty to Ellisof, or Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Jarisleif, before leaving the land, he put the lady ashore, and sent her back 
with a good escort. The adventures of this same Harald, in Sicily, and his 
capture of four strong castles, by various stratagems, belong to the true knight of 
romance ; and the Northmen appear to have caught that spirit from the south, 
and Sturleson, to have recorded it from the songs and ballads of the day. King 
Sigurd’s expedition to Jerusalem and Constantinople partakes also of the same 
character, and is unlike the purely northern Sagas. The miracles of King 
Olaf the saint, which are abundantly scattered through the later chronicles, are 
also fictions of the Romanists, made a little ruder, to suit them to the North- 
men’s taste. 

After this brief glance at the nature and contents of the Sagas, we come to 
an ungracious but necessary difference with the translator, in our general 
estimate of their literary value, and of their influence on the laws, civil polity, 
habits and manners of the English. Mr. Laing argues that, previous to the 
arrival of these polished and literary Northmen, whose great feature was to 
possess a native literature in their own language, Anglo-Saxon England was in 
social arrangement, character, and spirit, assuming one shape and hue under the 
pressure of superstition and of the Roman power, institutions, and ascendancy, 
revived through the influence of the church of Rome. The British constitu- 
tion, representative legislature, the trial by jury, security of property, freedom 
of mind and person, the influence of public opinion over the conduct of affairs, 
the Reformation, the liberty of the press, the spirit of the age, according to 
Mr. Laing, may all be traced to the spark left burning by these northern bar- 
barians. ‘The Anglo-Saxon writers he proclaims as the dullest of chroniclers 
—monks ignorant of the world beyond their cloisters, who recorded legends 
and miracles as historical events (a feature not infrequent in the Sagas), and 
composed fictions with a dull credulity unenlivened by a single gleam of 
genius, and that in a foreign tongue, iad not for the people, but for a tribe of 
cloistered scholars, spread over the country. ‘This supposed vast superiority of 
the Northmen over the Anglo-Saxons involves the translator in the paro- 
doxical statement, (p. 14,) that “ all conquests that history tells of will be found 
to resolve themselves into the superior mental powers of the conquerors,” 
a” a the Goths and the Romans! 

ow, laying aside the two considerations, that the Anglo-Saxons were 
pretty nearly of the same race, and under similar influences as the Northmen ; 
that a descent took place in the fifth as well as in the tenth century, and 
from which the same results to civilization ought to have been anticipated as 
from the later descent ; and that all the fragments of Anglo-Saxon literature 
have never been so carefully edited as those of the Northmen by Sturleson ; 
still we shall find, from what is already well known, that literature flourished 
in a very high degree during the Anglo-Saxon period, nor did the monks all 
write in Latin. Ccedmon was a genius of the class headed by Burns, a. poet 
of nature’s making, sprung from the bosom of the common people. The names 
and writings of Gildas, St. Columbanus, a man of undoubted genius and of 
vigorous ability, of Adhelm, Ceolfrid, Felix of Croyland, and Alcuin, may 
certainly be p in just contrast with the songs and stories of which the 
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early literature of the Northmen is composed. It is a mistake to underrate, so 
much as Laing does, the labours of the monks, and to assert that they had no 
influence on the people. Books were multiplied immensely by these men, 
many of whom were not only learned clerks, but also Aatnetasy of no mean 
genius ; and it was through their efforts that real learning, in contradistinc- 
tion to the poetic songs and romantic fictions of the early Sagas—not to 
mention their barbarous morality—descended generally into lay society. Mr. 
Wright (Biographia Britannica Literaria, Anglo-Saxon period) has shewn 
that during the eighth century, or two centuries before the advent of 
Mr. Laing’s civilization, England possessed numerous historical chronicles, 
theological treatises,and abundance of religious, political, and narrative poetry ; 
and if the severity of truth can be considered as characteristic of a higher 
civilization than the poetry of fiction, the early Sagas of the Northmen will not 
bear comparison with the chronicles of the illustrious Bede. 

The comparative literature and intellectual condition of the two branches, 
the Pagan and the Christian world, between the eighth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, is shewn to be in favour of the latter, both in the Anglo-Saxon and in 
the general European literature ; and while we are willing to give every credit 
to Snorro Sturleson, and to announce the translation of the S as a most 
valuable addition to literature and history, indispensable to the library of every 
student of English history, it must not be at the expense of the Anglo-Saxon 
chroniclers, a dates alone give them historical superiority, and still less of 
the chronicles of Ville Hardouin, Joinville, or Froissart. 


THE CITY OF THE VIRTUES. 
VIEW THE FIRST. 


“ Virtue could see to do what Virtue would, 
‘ By her own radiant light 2 MILTON, 





BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


SroppinG, the other day, to admire, and also to moralize upon, that 
splendid Gothic edifice, with all its extensive and beautiful appurte- 
nances—St. George’s Catholic Church — which has lately risen, a 
striking monument of catholic spirit, on the Surrey side of the broken- 
backed bridge at Westminster, on a spot ingloriously known as St. 
George’s-fields, the eye naturally wandered to the several other objects 
of interest congregated around it. Charity, it would appear, had made 
that once bare and melancholy district her head-quarters, her favourite 
home, her best cultivated domain. 

In that region, acre after acre of ground is covered with buildings, 
some magnificent, others simple, but befitting their object, erected 
for purposes of benevolence, dedicated to the noblest uses, maintained 
with unsparing liberality. Distinguished above all is Bethlehem Hospital, 
with its additional wings and well-kept grounds. At a distance, about 
equal to the space which the splendid hospital occupies, stands the 
Asylum for Female Orphans. Adjoining the grounds of Bethlehem, is 
the Refuge for the Houseless; opposite, stands tlie excellent Philan- 
thropic Institution; at the corner, stretching from one road to another, 
along a frontage of considerable extent, is the beautiful new school for 
the indigent Blind; facing one wing of that elegant structure, is an 
unassuming but useful Dispensary; at a small distance from the other 
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wing, rises the noble pile of buildings recently completed by the 
British and Foreign School Society; and close by, humbler in their 
pretension, are St. George’s School, and the Southwark Lite 
Institution. Within a stone’s-throw, we reach the Magdalen Hospital; 
and the same space, not more, separates us from another benevolent 
establishment—the Freemason’s Orphan Institution. 

“St. George’s-fields” may not, at first, sound very auspiciously, 
And yet, if desirous of impressing a foreigner with a sense of the pre- 
eminent dignity and grandeur of London—though the Tower, and the 
Abbey, and the other sights are marvellous fine things—perhaps it 
might not be so injudicious to carry him into the uncelebrated vicinity 
of the new Catholic Church. 

The reflection then ensued—‘“ There is no ground in England of 
equal extent that yields such a harvest of benevolence. There is 
enough virtue around me to atone for half the vice of this iniquitous 
capital. Yet how often will the base and worthless, incapable even of 
a generous thought, affect to deride this angel-work as ostentation, and 
to stigmatize such charity as mere fashion, or the pride of purse. 
Virtue is never rewarded !” 

Thus musing, as I stood by the rails of Bethlehem—perhaps it was 
that some power in the air, some subtle influence from the interior of 
that institution .stole over my brain—it is impossible to say—but I 
began to perceive a change gathering around, me; the scene ceased to 
retain its first forms and colours; London, in the space of a few seconds, 
was wholly lost to me, like a town in a dissolving view; and I was 
transported in secrecy and silence to the furthest possible point of the 
universe—to a place called “ The City of the Virtues.” 

The first impression upon my mind, after looking around for a few 
moments in mute amazement, was, I must confess, not at all favour- 
able. There was a visible propriety everywhere, that created a doubt 
whether I ought not at once to turn out my toes and get my hat 
brushed; and there was a general air of dullness—there’s no denying 
it—that rather made me wish myself back again in villanous London. 
But this presently wore off; there was so much to see, to inquire and 
think about, that there was no leisure to be dull; and as for my own 
observance of the proprieties, I quite forgot all about myself in the 
novelty of the objects around. 

In this city, vices, follies, misfortunes, miseries, had place as they 
have elsewhere; but it was easy to see that there were fewer of them, 
and that the virtues so greatly predominated as to be extremely com- 
mon. It was apparent, too, that there was considerable emulation— 
competition it was called—pervading all ranks of society; and it re- 
quired great exertion in goodness, and a constant pressure upon the 
very loftiest sentiments of the mind, to keep pace with the growing 
desire on all ‘sides to excel. Almost everybody was very good; but 
the amiable determination of each to be, by hook or by crook, better 
than his neighbour, was the first characteristic. 

Delightful was it to look from street to street, and see the spacious 
city thickly studded with charitable institutions, all conducted upon 
the handsome principle of a total disregard to expense. At the various 
asylums for the destitute, the inmates were all clothed and fed accord- 
ing to usages prevalent in the station of life from which they had 
fallen. I noticed an example in the case of a very poor distressed 
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fellow, who, having once been lord mayor, was allowed a tureen of 
turtle-soup for his supper. Some of these institutions, when their 
funds were low, added cold punch; which acted as a stimulant to flag- 
ging subscribers, and distanced rival establishments. 

Bankruptcies were very frequent; but they were generally traced to 
an unbounded exercise of benevolence—to an instinct of kindness in 
the bankrupt, which had prompted him to undertake the support of 
the families of various deceased friends when incapable of maintaining 
his own. ‘The good-natured practice, so easy to every man who has 
been taught to write, of putting his name to bills for the accommoda- 
tion of his neighbour, was also generally followed; sometimes, as it 
appeared to me under circumstances of doubtful correctness, the ac- 
ceptor being honoured when the bill was not. But the act, when most 
severely judged, was necessarily brought within the large class of vir- 
tuous operations known as amiable weaknesses—and perfection is not 
to be expected everywhere. 

It follows, from this, that good intentions, however likely to end in 
ill results, went a very great way in the City of the Virtues. Kind- 
ness of motive was pretty sure, in all social and domestic arrangements, 
to prove an excuse for mischief effected. When a citizen was totally 
unable to do what was required of him, a promise that he would not 
fail to do it on a certain day, given touchingly and impressively, so as 
to kindle an innocent delusion in the petitioner’s mind, was held to 
cover all deficiences, and to be an infallible sign of sympathy and 
good-will. 

Although the promise was never fulfilled, the heart had done its 
work nobly; the hand only had failed, and for the emptiness, the 
powerlessness of that, the exalted impulses of its owner were, of course, 
not accountable. 

The same species of virtue was everywhere shewn in the desire of 
each man to praise—or, as in vicious cities it would be called, to putl— 
his fellow man. If you hazarded an inquiry concerning somebody’s 
character, truth had more tongues to exalt, than rumour, in a vicious 
city, could have had to depreciate him. He was “ wisest, virtuousest, 
discreetest, best”—and if he turned out to be fool or rogue, it was 
attributable to his innate love of liberty, that told him he was free to 
change his mind as often as he liked. If a housemaid was discharged 
for intolerable uncleanliness, her mistress, when people came to inquire 
respecting her qualities, found out that the girl had just one fault, and 
only one—an extravagant passion for soap. 

Thus everybody gave everybody a good character, and all looked as 
if they deserved it. The evil was—and the whitest virtue may have 
a dark-complexioned progeny—that these good-natured representations 
led to as good-natured a reliance on them—and this, in its turn, to 
consequences not at all promotive of good-nature. But if it were an 
amiable weakness to assert, it was as amiable a weakness to believe, 
and so everybody acted up to a fiction which was as fair for one as for 
another. 

This fiction was stark naked lying, no doubt—an extraordinary 
practice to find generally adopted in a city of virtue; but the good 
citizens called it by another name, and declared that Virtue was in 
herself so insufferably bright, that it was impossible she could help 
winking now and then. Although flattery, therefore, was in continual 
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request, it would have been scouted under that name; it was called 
philanthropy, or the antidote to envy and slander. It must be frankly 
admitted here, that I had not been long among the virtuous before the 
idea occurred to me, that even depreciation might be a safer guide; 
for it is difficult to deduct accurately from the account of flattery, but 
easy to strike off from the opposite account nine-tenths on the score of 
spite;—if nine are not enough, say ten-tenths. 

But it is time to advert to the principal peculiarity in the govern- 
ment of the City of the Virtues—the chief feature of its policy, its 
grand legislative distinction. This was, the law which remained con- 
tinually in full force for giving Rewards to Virtue. There, as in other 
states, vice was punished; there, as is not the case in other states, 
virtue was rewarded. ‘This is a novelty in morals that deserves par- 
ticular attention. 

I found that any great deed of virtue which could be clearly 
established in favour of a citizen was cognizable by the law, and _ re- 
wardable accordingly. ‘The statutes set forth the various degrees of 
amiability and heroism which were liable to specific degrees of en- 
couragement. ‘Thus, a citizen who had plunged into a cauldron of 
boiling lead to rescue human life imperilled by an accidental fall into 
the same, was adjudged to have merited the honour of being supported 
for the rest of his life at the charge of the state. So, too, the virtuous man 
who should have become infected with the plague in his attempt to 
cure another, was entitled to the attendance of the state-physician, and 
to have a palace allotted to him for his future residence. 

For smaller achievements in virtue, appropriate encouragements 
were decreed. I stepped into the public court, and was witness to one 
or two judgments. A gaunt, hungry lad, who had given his scrap of 
dinner to a hale, ruddy veteran, whose dog had had nothing to eat 
that day, was, on the case being clearly proved, sentenced to three 
month’s residence in the mansion-house—the last week of the period to 
be attended with access to the wine-cellar. And an elderly lady, who 
was proved to have always had her oysters scolloped, to avoid the 
barbarity of swallowing the innocents alive, was sentenced to eat a 
barrel of natives daily, and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals presented her with a silver opener. 

Virtue, of whatever order, was not its “‘ own reward” in that city. 
On the contrary, it was extremely well paid, and always a valuable 
commodity. This was a condition of things not to be contemplated by 
a moralist without a passionate enthusiasm. 

“ Oh, virtuous community!” I cried, “ how unselfish, how dis- 
interested a view of humanity have you at length afforded to my eyes! 
Oh, laws! framed for the express reward of virtue, how unlike the laws 
under which I have been living! Oh, competition in benevolence and 
magnanimity! how unspeakably unlike the competition prevalent in the 
society I have left! Good, happy, glorious citizens, realizers of the 
perfectibility which has hitherto existed but in dreams, how ennobling 
and rapturous a sight to witness the profitableness of virtue, the high 
market-value of exalted sentiments, the benefits you disinterestedly 
heap upon yourselves by making sacrifices for others! Virtue at last 
makes a good thing of it, lolling in velvet and crammed with venison!” 
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THE BAY OF ANTIOCH, 
BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 


Ruins of Seleucia Pieria.—Syrian Aborigines.—Mount St. Simon.—Laodicea,— 
Ascent of Mount Casius.—Church of Cronus.—Nympheum. 


Hlow exciting is the variety presented to the eye on first landing on a 
foreign shore! How strange and full of novelty does everything 
appear! Every living creature, as well as every line in the landscape, 
has some claim to an attentive observation. Man and his habitations 
come in an unaccustomed shape; quadrupeds, birds, and insects, have 
each a separate interest; and the most humble plant puts forth its pre- 
tensions to be examined or admired. 

The Bay of Antioch has no harbour: it is a mere roadstead, but is 
full of picturesque beauty. Hemmed in by Casius and Anti-Casius to 
the south, it is bounded to the north by Mount Moses (Jebel Musah) ; 
above which again rise the loftier peaks of Jebel Akmah, the ancient 
Rhosus, attaining an elevation of 5550 feet; and these two ranges are 
united by low wood-clad hills in the back-ground to the hill of St. 
Simon. 

Between the latter myrtle-clad eminence and Mount Casius, there 
is a precipitous and narrow ravine, through whose shady depths the 
Orontes forces its way, flowing onwards by the ruins of a monastery, 
church, and khan—all that remains of the old port of St. Simon—and 
then by a hamlet or two, constituting its actual port, into the sea. 

The modern village of Suweidiyeh, as Seleucia is Arabicized, em- 
bosomed in luxuriant groves of mulberry, vine, pomegranate, and 
apricot, occupies the foot of the lower hills; and there are also a few 
cottages scattered at the entrance of the ravine, and also on the left 
bank of Orontes, between reed-bound marshes and lagoons on the one 
side, and rock-bound but productive gardens on the other. 

The day after our arrival, a party, of which the writer was permitted 
to be one, started with two boats, one belonging to the Columbine, and 
another to the Expedition, to explore the Orontes. The rocky pass 
between St. Simon and Casius was easily attained; but the labours 
of a whole afternoon were not suflicient to overcome the difficulties 
presented by the many rapids which occurred at this point. Hawsers 
were made fast to kedges, to sturdy trees, and to rocks jutting out 
of the bed of the river; but it was in vain: night came on amidst 
fruitless exertions, and the party were obliged to bivouac in a cave in 
the glen. 

Nothing could be more amusing than the apprehensions with which 
at this time every man who wore a turban was viewed. The voyage 
out had been enlivened by tales of predatory and murderous practices 
on the part of Arabs and Syrians, and we all landed, prepared to meet 
an enemy in every native. ‘This led to some absurd mistakes, especially 
on the first landing of Charlewood and Wyn, when a respectable per- 
son, who had come from Suweidiyeh to offer his services, was very 
nearly being saluted by a blow from a boat-hook. On the present 
occasion, a sentry was mounted at the mouth of the cave, and every 
precaution taken as if we had been in a hostile country. It was only 
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gradually that we began to find out into what a peaceful subjection 
Tbrahim Pasha had reduced the people, and that there was little more 
danger in travelling from the sea to Antioch than from Gravesend to 
London. 

Our bivouac, however, like most of our accidental night-stations, 
was replete with character. The obscurity of night was added to by 
the height and predominant dark red tint of the cliffs and the luxu- 
riance of the overhanging vegetation; and the careless laugh of the 
groups of sailors, their bronze countenances lit up by the flickering of 
the night-fires, caused an agreeable interruption to the monotonous 
sound of waters rushing in the depths below. 

The next day (April 6th), the attempt to proceed by water being 
found to be hopeless, the survey was carried on foot to Antioch, a dis- 
tance of forty-one miles by the windings of the river, but only seven- 
teen by direct road, and the ensuing day we returned to the ships. 

On the 8th, a connexion between the George Canning and the land 
having been established, by means of a halser extending from the 
ship across the bar of the Orontes, a distance of 1200 yards, parties 
were sent on shore from both vessels with tents for their accommoda- 
tion, and the unloading and landing of stores, &c. began soon after- 
wards with such spirit and activity, that the site now denominated 
Amelia Depét soon became a little camp, full of life and bustle. 

If ever Melibeea, of poetical celebrity, was an island at the mouth of 
the Orontes, it must be now joined to the mainland, which is not at 
all an improbable circumstance. We have the explicit authority of 
Oppianus to that effect, (Cyneget ii., verses 115 and 120;) and the 
fabled loves of Orontes and the nymph Melibcea appear to have an 
immediate reference to the neighbouring grotto and fountain of 
Nympheum; but on the other hand, we have the combined testimonies 
of Virgil: 

“ Victori chlamydem auratam, quam plurima circum 
Purpura Meandro duplici Melibeea cucurrit.”—/ENEID, v. 251, 


and of Lucretius: 


“ Jam tibi barbaric vestes, Melibeeaque fulgens 
Purpura Thessalico concharum tincta colore,”—Lin. ii., v. 499. 


that Melibcea was a Thessalian island; nor could I satisfy myself of 
the existence in these seas of a murex, or other shell, from whence 
the Tyrian purple was derived. 

On the 9th, the governor of Antioch arrived with his suite, and 
was received by a salute from the Columbine. 

The 10th was employed in measuring the first base for the trigono- 
metrical survey; and the days from the 11th to the 17th, were passed 
on the one side in landing stores, and on the other, in laying down 
and exploring the ruins of Seleucia Pieria, the Syrian villages on 
Mount Moses, Suweidiyeh, and Mount St. Simon. 

The line of shore from the Orontes northwards was low and sandy, 
and enclosed level uncultivated pasture-lands, or marshy tracts. In a 
nearly centrical position, there was a neatly white-washed tomb of a 
saint, which being a Ziyaret, or place of pilgrimage, had some ruinous 
buildings attached to it, which were almost covered with ugly Gecko- 
lizards, having large bodies and big heads, and the skin covered 
with excresences, from whence an exudation flowed, which defended 
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them from the burning sun. Close by was also a well of fresh 
water. 

The ruins of Seleucia Pieria, situated beyond this, and at the rocky 
foot of Mount Moses, where the bare cliffs terminate abruptly on the 
plain on one side, and advance in rude promontories into the sea on 
the other, are chiefly remarkable for an extensive hollow way or exca- 
vation, by which the city was defended, and its approach intercepted 
on the hill side; by the gates and ramparts on the side of the plain, the 
now filled-up basin or port, and the numerous sarcophagi, and still 
more interesting sepulchral grottoes. 

The walls of the city were quadrangular, and had a double line of 
defence, with the northern side abutting on the hill whose summit was 
crowned by the Acropolis. There were also walls of a suburb, tri- 
angularly disposed and reaching down to the Mole, traces of, which 
are still extant. A gate led from the suburb towards the sea, and on 
the opposite side another towards Antioch, which was adorned with 
pilasters and defended by handsome towers. 

The space occupied within the walls had a circumference of about 
four miles and was filled with the ruins of houses. The basin was 
enclosed by a massive wall of cut stone, and was an irregular oval, and 
of sufficient magnitude to contain a large fleet.* 

At the northern side of the basin was a passage, about 200 paces 
long and 50 wide; of which, part was cut through the solid rock, and on 
each side were the remains of defensive towers. 

On the side of the city opposite to the harbour were the ruins of two 
temples and of an amphitheatre, partly cut in the rock; and here also 
commenced the numerous sepulchral excavations, which extend nearly 
two miles along the face and up the ravines of the mountain, and in 
front of which many hundreds of sarcophagi are scattered. One 
portion of the excavations, called the Tomb of the Kings, has a facade 
entrance and suites of apartments, with columns and staircases leading 
to a set of chambers above. In some of the grottoes were remains of 
paintings with remarkably bright colours; in general, however, they 
were ordinary excavations, without architectural ornaments, and many 
of them appeared to have been troglodyte dwellings. 

But the most remarkable part of the remains at Seleucia was the 
great cut, or hollow way, by which it was separated from the remainder 
of the mountain. This extraordinary work takes its origin from an 
open valley in Mount Moses, and which extends in a north-easterly 
direction above the higher portions of the city. It is, altogether, 
3074 feet in length, attaining, at places, an elevation of 120 feet, and 
averaging 22 feet in width, and it terminates abruptly over the sea. 
This great excavation is divided into portions, the greater part being 
an open, hollow way, interrupted, however, by two tunnelled portions, 
or covered ways, the one 102, and the other 293 feet long. The cut 
is also crossed in its eastern part by an aqueduct supported by a single 
arch, and at its western extremity by another arch bearing a mutilated 
inscription of the time of the Crsars. A recess With tombs occurs 
in another portion. 

Water was carried along this hollow way by a channel 18 inches in 


* See Colonel Chesney: Description of Seleucia Pieria in Journal of Royal 
Geographical Society, vol. viii., p. 228. 
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width, hewn out of the face of the cut cliff, and in one part a narrow 
stuir-case leads down to within about 14 feet of the base, and which 
Col. Chesney—who is inclined to consider the cut as a channel for 
supplying the basin with water—thinks was the ordinary level of the 
waters; but if this was the destination of this greatexcavation, it might 
be asked why did aqueducts cross it on arches, and why was there an 
express channel, 18 inches wide, for the conduit of water, hewn out of 
the side of the hollow way! On the other hand, the existence of two 
covered ways is opposed to the idea of its having been simply a 
defensive cut. 

It is certain that the waters of the valley before mentioned now flow 
at times along the bed of the hollow way, which they appear to have 
deepened considerably, for the line of demarcation between the hewn 
portion and that which has been since excavated by the waters is very 
distinct, and these waters have forced a passage for themselves through 
the southern sides of the excavation, beyond which point, and where 
the excavation terminates in the sea, the indications of running waters 
are no longer so distinct. 

Appian relates, in his Syriacs, (p. 202,) that the city was founded 
in obedience to an intimation to that effect, obtained from the thunder, 
Hence it was dedicated to the thunder-god, as wesee in a coin recorded 
by Spanheimus, “Jupiter fulminans Seleucensium,” and who was 
identified by the Romans with Jupiter Casius. 

It was embellished and strengthened by Seleucus Nicator, and called 
Seleucia Pieria, from its rocky position, to distinguish it from Seleucia 
on Tigris. It was so strongly fortified that Strabo designates it an 
impregnable city; and it was made free after the conquest of Syria by 
the Romans under Pompey, as is recorded on coins belonging to the 
times of Caius Cesar, Trajan, and Caracalla. It was one of the four 
most distinguished cities of the time of the Antiochida, which, including 
Antioch, Apamea, and Laodicea, were called sisters on account of the 
concord which existed between them. 

From Seleucia we made an excursion to some of the villages of 
Syrians, situated in the higher and woody parts of the mountain. The 
inhabitants received us kindly and hospitably. Their dress consisted 
of a coarse muslin turban twisted round the head, a long, white, coarse, 
woollen cloak, and common boots and shoes; the women’s dress was 
likewise of home manufacture, and they did not cover the face. ‘The 
houses were flat-roofed, and the better kind had two small rooms, with 
another for the animals attached; but, in general, there was only one 
apartment, one end of which was appropriated to the animals and 
the other to the family, having a kind of separation, formed by a row 
of high conical wicker baskets, containing grain, flour, &c. The 
buildings were cither of wood and clay or of rough stone. 

These people, who were well-disposed and of a rather tractable dis- 
position, were afterwards much employed by the Expedition. They 
appeared to be almost equally ignorant of the truths of the New 
Testament, or of the tenets of the Koran, and not having. any know- 
ledge of a Sabbath, their mysterious rites have been thought to be 
connected with some kind of idolatry, and their history with that of 
the earliest inhabitants of the country. Their secluded villages are 
confined to the wooded ravines of Casius, Mounts Rhosus and Amanus, 
out of the way of all great roads, while such as reside on the plains 
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below are almost all converts to the Greek church; and, according to 
Colonel Chesney, before the conquest of the country by Ibrahim 
Pasha, who turned everything to account, the existence of this 
aboriginal stock of Syrians was scarcely known, nor is it noticed in 
any book of travels. 

Mount St. Simon, so called from the tomb of that well-known 
Syrian ascetic, but also denominated Bin Kilisi, or ‘the thousand 
churches,” from its former extensive remains of ecclesiastical structures 
belonging to an early Christianity, only presented to our examination 
the ruins of a convent, called that of St. Simon Stylites, which was 
encompassed by a wall of hewn stone, about 90 paces in front, and 
230 in length. 

The memory of St. Simon, whose feats of penance are recorded in 
the pages of Gibbon, it may be mentioned, is as much venerated 
by Mohammedans as by Christians, and the Mecea Itinerary con- 
tains especial injunctions to pilgrims on their arrival at Antioch, to 
pay their respects to the tomb of Hazret Simun, “ the holy or beloved 
Simon.” This will not appear at all extraordinary to those who are 
aware of how much of the legendary and historical portion of the 
Koran is borrowed from what had been long before adopted by Syrian 
monks and priests, and their followers, the Byzantine chronographers, 
Indeed, this use of Christian-Syrian materials is made evident by a 
comparison of the narrative of the Prophet of the Islamites with the 
writings of Ephrem Syrus,—the Euphrates of the church,—as he has 
been called by his admirers, yet who was one of the earliest propounders 
of those systems of Scriptural astronomy and geography, for refuting 
which Galileo was thrown into a dungeon; as also with the works of 
Syncellus and the Paschal Chronicle. 

On Saturday, the 18th of April, H. M. sloop Columbine sailed for 
Latakiyeh, having on board Colonel Chesney and the surveying party, 
including Murphy, Thomson, Serjeant Sym, and the author; and who 
with the exception of the Colonel, were landed the ensuing day, and 
politely received in the house of the British agent. 

The modern town of Latakiyeh contains from five to six hundred 
half ruinous houses, the place being much subject to earthquakes. An 
elevated promontory advances into the sea to the S. W., bearing a 
ziyaret at nearly its extreme point. 

The harbour is nearly filled up with crumbling ruins, and is acces- 
sible only .to. vessels of small burthen. The fragments of ancient 
eolumns of sienite and porphyry are observed in the structure of the 
citadel defending the port. There are also many other unimportant 
remains of antiquity to be met with, among which may be noticed 
traces of the aqueduct built by Herodes, King of Judea, (Josephus I., 
de Bello, c. 16.) Laodicea-ad-mare was built by the embellisher of 
Seleucia, and was named after his mother. Like Seleucia it was made 
a free city by the Romans, and was the place of Dolabella’s refuge, 
(Lentulus ad Ciceronem, xii., Epist. 14.) It was celebrated for its once 
commodious port, its wines and fruit; and the tobacco of the neighbour- 
hood is the highest in esteem in the present day. 

On the 20th we measured our second base on the sands of the shore, 
and the next day continued the survey as far as the southerly foot of 
Casius, from whence we took a boat to the encampment, On this 
eccasion we found vestiges of two ancient gites, the one upon the shore 
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on the north side of the Bay of Latakiyeh, and the other nearer to 
Casius. These ruins, which only presented to us massive walls, founda- 
tions of buildings constructed of large hewn stones, and hewn out of 
the solid rock, and other crumbling fragments, appear to represent the 
sites of ancient Possidoneum and Heraclea, which, notwithstanding the 
confusion that exists in the text of Pliny, both Strabo and Ptolemy 
agree in placing in the relative succession of Casius, Heraclea, Possi- 
doneum, and Laodicea. A Maltese who accompanied us as interpreter, 
having imprudently slept in the sun, returned with the fever of the 
country. 

On the afternoon of Saturday the 25th, the same party started in a 
boat for a ravine, to the westward of Mount Casius, in order to ascend 
the mountain from that side. On this oceasion the place of the sick 
Maltese interpreter was more efficiently filled by a native dragoman. 
A peasant, whom we met with on landing, guided us through a dense 
wood of laurels, myrtle, box, Christ’s-thorn, and a variety of other 
trees and shrubs, to a sorry-looking cottage, which we reached by 
sunset. 

Although in April, and at an elevation of 1340 feet above the 
level of the sea, I adopted on this occasion a rule which I never after- 
wards deviated from, except when absolutely impossible to be adhered 
to—of sleeping in the open air. By so doing I obtained a few hours 
repose, while the rest of the party, who had ventured into the dark 
interior, never closed their eyes, besides losing two of the best hours 
of the morning in endeavouring to rid themselves of many new and 
tenacious acquaintances. 

Once started, we soon gained the S. W. aspect of the mountain, and 
began to wind up its acclivities. At an elevation of 1500 feet we 
quitted the myrtle districts and entered the region of oak trees, amidst 
which were occasional open spaces, beautifully clad with flowering 
yellow asphodel. At an elevation of 2700 feet we arrived at the more 
gloomy region of pine forests, from which we emerged at an altitude 
of about 3500 feet, when we found ourselves among wild pear, apple, 
quince, and medlar trees, and the Azarole and Olivier’s thorn, with an 
undergrowth of fennel. At length, at an elevation of 5000 feet, there 
was no longer aught but groves of scattered birch trees, with violets 
and pansies flowering in sheltered spots, and here and there the more 
gaudy blossoms of the scarlet peony. Beyond this a cone of naked 
rock, with patches of snow, rose a few hundred feet higher. 

The ascent had been long and toilsome; we had been on foot from 
sunrise till near mid-day, without breaking our fast, nor had we met 
with any springs or rivulets in which to slake our thirst. I had out- 
stripped my companions, lit a fire with leaves and branches, and was 
melting snow, when they arrived at the same luxury, which looked 
so promising, but which required a tantalizing time to convert into 
beverage. 

During the afternoon two rounds of bearings were taken, one with 
the Theodolite, the other with Kater’s compass, and we erected a pile 
of stones as a guide tothe survey. We bivouacked at night in a most 
delightful spot, in a grove of birch trees, immediately below the bare 
conical summit. We had brought a pot and provisions with us, and 
Serjeant Sym acted as artist with so much gusto as to allow no one to 
interfere with the concoction of our dinner. The temperature was 
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cool and most agreeable, and we all enjoyed a sound and uninterrupted 
sleep. 

The mountain upon which we were bivouacking is, with the exception 
of Mount Lebanon, Mount Sinai, and a few of the hills of Palestine, 
rendered more familiar from frequent Scriptural references, the most 
celebrated in Syria.* Sacrifices to the thunder-god were offered on 
its summit from the most remote antiquity, and they were said to have 
originated with the descendants of Triptolemus, settled at Seleucia, and 
whom Seleucus Nicator invited to Antioch. ‘These sacrifices were 
revived by the Cesars, who dedicated them to Jupiter Casius. Julian 
the apostate, discomfited at Daphne, cheered himself with a hecatomb 
on Mount Casius; and Pliny relates, that Jupiter, yielding to prayers 
addressed to him on Mount Casius, sent the birds called Seleucid, 
the roseate thrush (Turdus roseus), to destroy the scourge of the 
country, the locusts. 

But the most curious tradition connected with the mountain, which 
the Emperor Hadrian and Julian went especially to witness, and which 
is described at length by Aristotle (Meteor. i., 16), and by Pliny 
(v. 18), is that at the fourth watch, or at the second crow of the cock, as 
Ammianus relates it, day and night, are by the walk round of a few 
paces, seen at the same time. 

The elevation of the mountain, as ascertained by our observations, 
amounted to 5318 feet above the sea. Now the rising of the sun com- 
mences about one minute sooner, at an elevation of 1000 feet, than 
at the level of the sea. Hence the world below is, in these countries 
where there is little twilight, wrapped in darkness for five minutes 
after it is day on the summit of Mount Casius. 

Our descent of the mountain was made to the eastward, and we had 
not proceeded far, before we stumbled upon the ruins of a very pretty 
Christian Church embosomed in a wood. It was constructed after 
the form of the Basilica, but not so simply so as some of the early 
Syrian churches. The oblong area within the walls was divided into 
nave and aisles by a handsome row of columns, supporting a vaulted 
roof, and the semicircular space opposite the entrance was surmounted 
by a half cupola.+ 

From this isolated and now abandoned house of prayer, we continued 
our progress down the densely-wooded acclivities, till we reached a 
more level district, where open and cultivated fields led the way to a 
large village called Besh-kir, inhabited chiefly by the Syrians pre- 
viously described, who enjoyed, at an elevation of 2500 feet above the 


* Bochart (Phaleg, p. 333) derives Casius (as more particu applied to the 
Phasisien, Colina, wills wen 08 the boundaries as oa aad, eye from the 
Hebrew, signifying “terminus,” a boundary. Another Hebrew origin might be found 
in Kas; “straw or stubble,” as used in Psalm Ixxxiii. 14, and Jer. xiii. 24. Homer 
Tiiad v. 499, uses Achne in the same sense, and Pliny says, of an island of 
Rhodes, “Casus Olim Achne.” A more likely origin may, however, be found 
in the Syriac and Chaldean from Kas, “shining,” in allusion to its bald summit, 
and whence its actual Arabic name, Jebel Akra, “ Mount.Bald.” Tin and also 
lead, according to Mela and Pliny, were probably called by the Greeks, Kasiteros, 
from their lustre. Tin (in Numbers, xxxi. 22,) is read by Jonathan, Kastira; 
and in Arabic, Kasdir. This was the origin also of the British Cassiterides. 

¢ Colonel Chesney has since found a notice of this church in Cory’s “ Ancient 
Fragments,” 11;) where it is noticed, as having been consecrated to Cronus or 
Ham. It is noticed by Strabo (xvi. 750), and by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxii, 14). ' 
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sea, a delightful climate, capable of producing at the same time the 
fruits and vegetables of Europe and Asia. | 

From hence, we passed by another small village, to where the des- 
cent became more rapid, and was carried along a narrow valley clothed 
with luxuriant vegetation. A respite to the labour of forcing our way 
through this entangled shrubbery, was only obtained by our reaching a 
range of low hills, which were all that now remained between us and 
the valley of the Orontes. 

Turning to the left, or westward, towards the sea, we gained the 
extremity of these hills, which we found to be a point familiar to us, 
as a red cliff which terminated abruptly, not far from the shore, and a 
little south of the Orontes. Thence we passed a few cottages, which 
lay between a rock-bound fringe of verdure and cultivation on the one 
side, and reed-bound lagoons and marsh on the other, till the water, 
approaching nearer to the rocks, drove us to the foot of the cliff, where 
the pathway was continued, by means of stepping-stones. 

A little further on, we came to some compact ruins of walls and 
edifices, constructed of large hewn stones, at the foot of the same cliff. 
Close by this, a copious stream of cool and clear water issued like a 
rivulet from a natural cave, the expansive vault of which was festooned 
with green ferns and mosses. It was evident that we had here’ the 
remains of Nympheum, described by Strabo as having a grotto, and 
being situated between the mouth of the Orontes and Mount Casius. 
It was but a few steps further to the river, which we were soon boated 
over, glad to gain our tents after our long but pleasant ramble. 





POCKET EDITION OF LEIGH HUNT’S POEMS.* 


Ir ever poet deserved the distinction of a pocket edition of his works, 
it is Leicu Hunt; for of all poets he is the most genial, the most 
companionable. He is pleasant at all seasons, and at all places: in 
summer amid the fields, beneath shady trees, on haycocks, on the 
mossy banks of babbling brooks, in leanings over gates, in solitar 
rambles through green lanes, (if rambles can ever be solitary wit 
Leigh Hunt for a companion,) in snug parlours in little road-side inns 
—especially if waiting for a chop or a steak—in arbours by the 
side of bowling-greens, in rustic churchyards, in garden-walks, upon 
benches and terraces, in punts and wherries, in steamers, coaches, 
railway-carriages, and omnibuses—everywhere he is delightful; and 
in winter, he is not the less welcome by the fireside, over a flask of 
claret, (the only wine, by the way, in which Leigh Hunt indulgeth,) or 
at tea—but chiefly at breakfast, when he comes in fresh as the morn- 
ing’s self, and puts one in good humour or good heart (if needful) 
for the day. ) 
But our poet is not merely a companion for the fireside or the country. 
You may take him with you into the most crowded part of the city, 
and find him equally at home. He will turn with you into, any court 
or alley, and discourse you most excellent music, He will sit down 
with you in the humblest coffee-house, and change it into a fairy 
palace if you will listen to him. He will cheer you if you are de- 
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pressed; instruct you if you need council; humanize and soften your 
heart if it be too much hardened by the cares and businesses of life. 
The oftener you take him with you into the city the better. And! we 
should like to see a complete edition of him (prose as well as poetry) 
placed on every desk in every counting-house, between the ready- 
reckoner and the directory. 

* When the author was a boy at school,” says Mr. Hunt in his 
pleasant preface, “writing twice the number of verses required by 
the master, and thinking of nothing but poetry and friendship, 
he used to look at one of the pocket volumes of Cooke’s edition of 
Gray, Collins, and others, then in course of publication, and fancy 
that if ever he could produce anything of that sort in that shape, 
he should consider himself.as having attained the happiest end of a 
human being’s existence. ‘The form had become dear to him for the 
contents, and the reputation seemed proved by the cheapness. He 
has lived to qualify the opinion not a little as far as others are con- 
cerned in what he does; but in respect to his wishes for his mere self, 
they are precisely the same as they were then; and when Mr. Moxon 
proposed to him the present volume, he seemed to realize the object of 
his life, and to require no other prosperity.” 

When we were at school, and reading the “ Indicator,” the 
‘ Foliage,” and the “ Story of Rimini,” we used to think that if we 
could ever write essays or verses like Leigh Hunt, we should have 
reached the utmost height of our ambition; and though we have not 
quite arrived at that point of distinction yet, still, as we have him for 
a contributor to our pages, we are fain to be content. 

Mr. Moxon’s edition of our author cannot compete in point of ele- 
gance with Cooke’s tastefully-embellished series of the poets, but it is 
beautifully printed and compact, and would have been all that could be 
desired, were it not for the omission of so many old favourites,—the 
admirable translation of the “ Atys” of Catullus, for instance, many 
of the Sonnets, and all the Epistles; and still more for the very 
extensive alterations, almost amounting to reconstruction, which the 
principal poem in the collection has undergone, Love and admiration 
of the author urge us to remonstrate with him upon the ungracious 
task he has here imposed upon himself. Besides being unfair to 
former readers, the policy or propriety of revision after a lapse of 
years may fairly be questioned. In Mr. Hunt's case it was wholly un- 
necessary, and is therefore the more reprehensible. Victor Hugo lays 
it down as a law, that a book once given to the world, cannot be re- 
claimed. As it was born, so must it exist, if it exist at all. But Mr. 
Hunt’s offspring was neither halt, nor lame, nor blind. It was vigorous and 
masculine, His tree had taken root, and though somewhat rudely shaken 
in infancy by furious blasts from the north, had stood its grourid sturdily, 
and was flourishing in the bright sunshine, till stripped of its feathery 
spray, bereft of some of its most graceful limbs, and deprived of all its 
dew by the very hand that planted it; and all under the fallacious 
notion of improving its beauty and prolonging its life. This is giving 
us an old friend with a new face with a vengeance. It is Aladdin’s 
lamp exchanged for the magician’s; Rimini di-Riminied; and is almost 
as bad as Shakspeare Bowdlerized, or Chaucer modernized by Horne. 

How much the poem has been tamed down may be judged by the 
opening lines. The shade of Dr. Johnsgn seems to have presided 
over the new version:— 
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EDITION OF 1844. 
*Tis morn, and never did a lovelier day 
Salute Ravenna from its bay : 
For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night, 
< left a sparkling welcome for the 
ight, 
An April with his white hands wet 
with flowers, 





Dazzles the bride-maids, looking from 
the towers : 

Green vineyards and fair orchards, far | 
and near, 

Glitter with drops; and heaven is) 
sapphire clear, 





POCKET EDITION OF LEIGH HUNT'S POEMS. 


EDITION OF 1819. 
The sun is up, and ’tis a morn of May, 
Round old Ravenna’s clear-shewn towers 
and bay, 
A morn, the loveliest which the year has 
seen, 


| Last of the spring, yet fresh with all its 


green ; 
For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night, 
Have left a sparkling welcome for the 
light, 
And there’s a crystal clearness all about ; 
The leaves are sharp, the distant hills 
look out ; 





| 
And the lark rings it, and the pine-trees A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze; 
glow, | The smoke goes dancing from the cottage 
And odours from the citrons come and go, ; 
And all the landscape—earth, and sky, And when you listen, you may heara coil 
and sea— | Of bubbling springs about the grassy soil; 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that And all the scene, in short—sky, earth, 


laughs out openly. | and sea, 
-e like a bright-eyed face, that 
laughs out openly. 


And so throughout the whole poem. We fear Mr. Hunt has suf- 
fered himself to be influenced by the ridicule of his old and hostile 
critics. If so, it is to be regretted. He should have despised their 
censures. The public, now-a-days, knows too well what cliques are 
composed of, and how enmities are served, to set any value upon 
criticism that carries animosity, injustice, or envy upon the face of it. 
This Mr. Hunt ought to have well considered before he allowed his 
confidence in himself to be shaken. We like him for his very faults, 
just as we love a pretty woman the better for certain fanciful airs of 
her own. The catastrophe of “ Rimini” has been changed, and, we 
think, injudiciously. Amongst other charming things of which the 
pruning-knife has robbed us, is the paraphrase of Sir Bors’s lamenta- 
tion for Sir Launcelot, put into the mouth of Giovanni. Judge 
whether it ought to have been omitted:— 

“ By heaven, by heaven, and all the better part 

us poor creatures with a human heart, 

I trust we reap at last, as well as plough ;— 
But there, meantime, my brother, liest thou ; 
And, Paulo, thou wert the completest knight 
That ever rode with banner to the fight ; 
And thou wert the most beautiful to see, 
That ever came in press of chivalry ; 
And of a sinful man, thou wert the best, 
That ever for his friend put spear in rest ; 
And thou wert the most meek and cordial, 
That ever among ladies eat in hall; 

_ And thou wert still, for all that bosom gored, 
The kindest man, that ever struck with sword.” 


Nowhere do we find the fervid “ Descent of Liberty,” with its curious 
preliminary dissertation on the “ Origin and Nature of Masks.” And, 
in short, so much is wanting, that we cannot accept the as the 
standard edition of Leigh Hunt’s poems. We must have them all, as 
originally written, and with all the original prefaces and introductions. 
Such an edition shall have our unqualified praise; and Mr. Moxon, who 
being himself a poet, knows better than any other publisher what is 
due to a poet, must set about it, without delay. 
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THE DROP OF WATER, 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Aone, amid a million souls, 

Round him the tide of people rolls ; 
But lorn and desolate is he, 

None heeding what his lot may be— 
A drop of water in the sea. 


*Midall the crowds thatround him swarm, 
He feels for him no heart will warm ; 
There is not one that knows his name, 
Or cares to ask him whence he came ; 
His life or death to them the same. 


The rich man’s chariot passes by, 

And lacqueys with a saucy eye, 

From outside plush, and inward meals, 
Grin at him, as the rattling wheels 
Splash him all o’er, from head to heels, 


He walketh on, a friendless boy, 
With much of hope, with little joy ; 
Elbow’d for ever by the proud, 

As if they grudged the room allow’d 
To this mean mortal in the crowd. 


On through the busy mass he goes, 
But whither bent he scarcely knows ; 
Through lane and street, and park and 
uare, 
looks at wealth he may not share, 
Though he is hungry and half bare. 


For him amid these houses small— 
For him amid these mansions tall, 
There is not one, where he could go, 
And say, “ I am a child of woe, 

To cheer me let the wine-cup flow.” 


No; he is friendless, and alone— 

To no one are his sorrows known, 
His hope, or joy, or grief, or fear, 
There is not oné would care to hear, 
Or say the word, “ Be thou of cheer !” 


And evil thoughts will sometimes rise, 
When flaunting wealth affronts his eyes ; 
Envy, perchance, and discontent, 

That he into this world was sent— 

No good with all his evils blent. 


“No good?” saith he. “Ah, surely 


wrong ; 
Fresh health and youth to me belong; 
And from endurance I can learn 
Still to endure, and never turn 
Bs the high thoughts with which I 
urn. 


Sa ee 
“Each man must pass his evil days— 





Each man should suffer ere his prime, 
If up the world’s high steeps he'd climb, 
Some grief to fit him for his time. 


“T am not all alone nor sad, 

The face of Nature makes me glad, 
The breath of morn, the evening's sigh, 
The contemplation of the sky, 

That fills my soul with yearnings high. 


“ The leafy glory of the woods, 

The Se of the mountain floods, 
The wind that bends the lofty tree, 
The roaring of the eternal sea,— 
All yield an inward joy to me. 


“T find a pleasure in the sight 

Of meadows green and corn-fields bright, 
I find a pleasure in the lay 

Of birds that hail the breaking day, 

Or warble to the moonlight grey. 


“Tf no man loves me, Nature’s voice 
Is kind, and bids my heart rejoice ; 
The ce I go, true souls have trod, 
I will look upwards from the clod, 
With a firm h 


And thus he walketh, hour by hour, 

And day by day, and gai mere 

Over himself, and worketh still, 

a storm or shine, through good 
or ill, 

The one high purpose of his will. 


eart, and trust in God,” 


And year by year, with dauntless breast, 
And mind with tranquil thoughts possest, 
In conscious rectitude array‘d, 

By fear and danger undismay’d, 

He labours as his impulse bade. 


He looks on hardship, and it sinks ; 
He measures peril, and it shrinks ; 
Before him difficulties fly, 

Scared by that quietude of eye, 
Serene to suffer or defy. 


Amid the city’s ceaseless hum, 
Still to his soul the visions come, 
Of the woodlands far away, 
Where in communion all the day 
With he was wont to stray. 
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And mixing with his fellow-men, | That to the mind not ’mured in self, 
He finds some goodness, now and then; | Nor toiling for the love of pelf, 

And pitying those whose souls are blind, | Wealth may be worth its cost of brain, 
Nor hating those of evil mind, _ That gives the power to solace pain, 
He learns to love all human kind. | And lift the fallen up again. 


To him all errors of the past, | Take courage, ye, who wander here, 
Teach wisdom where his lot is cast ; | Lonely and sad, and be of cheer ! 
And after struggles hard and long, _ This man, who had no aids to climb, 
With self, and with temptation strong, = But his true heart and soul sublime, 
And pride that sought to lead him wrong, | Lives in the annals of his time. 


He learns this truth, that nought below | So by an ever-wise decree, 

Can lasting recompence bestow The drop of water in the sea, 

But Virtue ;—that the love of fame Awakens to a glorious birth, 

Is something better than a name, Becomes a pearl of matchless worth, 
If love of virtue feed its flame. And shines resplendent in the earth. 








ORIANA AND VESPERELLA; OR, THE CITY OF PEARLS. 
BY JOHN HAMILTON, 


CONCLUSION, 


Montus rolled away, and Oriana became worse and worse in her be- 
haviour to Vesperella, being heartily sick of the remembrance of her 
innocent hours, which of course the sight of her sister naturally pro- 
voked. She chid her for the merest trifle, and plotted always to rid 
herself of such irksome society. Of an evening, when she and the 
king were sitting down to picquet, she would suddenly forget her 
point, and exclaim, “ Can I bear so bitter a maid?’ And she would 
turn round at her toilet, and kick over whole buckets of lavender- 
water, because Vesperella pinned her handkerchief a little unevenly, 
or burned her forehead in curling her hair. At length a golden ring 
was missing, and one that Oriana set great store by. All the search 
that was made only seemed to make the loss more determined, and to 
exasperate the queen the more. 

“It is that wretched servant of mine, King Bobo,” said Oriana; 
“and nothing will content me, but having her immured in the black 
prison.” 

** Thy will shall be done,” replied the subdued pacific King Bobo; 
and the guards were ordered to take Vesperella, and imprison her, as 
the queen desired. 

The innocent and much-injured princess cared little now, after all 
the ingratitude of her sister, and the trials of time, for this final act of 
the heartless Oriana; so she submitted, without a word, to the will of 
the guards, and was conducted to the black prison, ‘This spot was 
without a ray of light, and all the air was as heavy as if it were made of 
lead. Food of a coarse sort was daily brought; and the jailer’s face 
was the only human thing she saw for weeks. Oriana enjoyed herself 
in the most luxurious way, laughing all the morning, and dancing all 
the night, never once thinking of her sister, whom she so cruelly 


abused, 
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One day, as Vesperella sat on a stone seat in the prison, she could 

not help ejaculating, ““ Woe is me, that I should be followed by so 
cruel a sister! What have I ever done, that my days should be so 
dark, and my heart so pained!” She took her feather from her bosom, 
which was so bright that all the dungeon became illuminated; and this 
greatly consoled he r, for it seemed as if her mother’s spirit applauded 
her endurance. By the light of the magic feather, however, she saw 
innumerable green snakes, crawling and writhing about the dungeon, 
which made her shudder with horror; so she restored the feather to 
her bosom, preferring utter darkness to such foul sights. ‘ Will my 
hours never have end?” exclaimed Vesperella. ‘ Will they never be 
relieved of this sad and inconsolable trouble?” At this instant, Ves- 
verella perceived an old woman, with green eyes and eyelashes, and 
with hair like transparent feathers, standing in one corner of the dun- 
geon; and she recognised her to be the same that gave her the wortle- 
berries on the heath. Her hair shed an emerald licht about, like that 
of glow-worms. The princess could not speak for weeniins but the 
old woman said, “ Be of good heart, my sweet Vesperella; your days 
shall yet be happy, and your wicked sister shall not always prosper. 
Whenever you choose to enjoy yourself, touch this wall with your 
feather, and it will immediately open into the Gardens of Evening, 
which will exceedingly suit your mild nature, and your name. At 
the same time, when you wish for food, put your feather to your lips, 
and speak through it tor what you require, and it will come to you. 
[ shall never forsake you—farewell!” The old woman disappeared, 
and the dungeon again became dark. 

Vesperella, as soon as the old dame had departed, resolved to refresh 
herself with the light—having been so long debarred from its cheer- 
fulness; and accordingly, groping her way to the wall, amidst the 
hissing and curling of snakes and vipers, she touched it, exclaiming at 
the same time, “ Wall, if 1 may be so permitted, I would have thee 
open, and grant me passage to the Garden of Evening.” The good- 
natured partition, unlike prison-walls in general, heeded the prayers of 
the immured princess, and entirely disappeared. Vesperella shrunk 
to the back part of her dungeon, and sat there, sorely amazed. A 
kind of open arch appeared, through which the softest avenues of 
shadowy trees were seen, and falls of water, and paths of verdurous 
freshness. The light of evening entered the black prison, and startled 
its glooms with unaccustomed beauty. The vipers and snakes twined 
about, and their restless shapes shewed like the green waves of the sea, 
when the evening sunset is upon them. Vesperella arose, as well as 
her surprise would permit her, and advancing to the opening, (the 
serpents parting before her footsteps,) entered that pleasant and quiet 

garden. The grass received her feet with great tenderness, nestling 
about them closely and affectionately; and the branches of the trees 
waved over her head, awaking in her feelings of old, which were 
painful though sweet, because they were lost for ever! She had not 
listened to the music of the boughs since she quitted the magic orchard, 
and now she stood for many minutes, dieting her spirits with the mere 
rustling of the leaves. 

The while she thus enjoyed the Garden of Evening, her ear was sur- 
prised with the voice of a man beseeching her in the tenderest manner 
to look toward him. She turned her head, and beheld Prince Amorel, 
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the king’s son, advancing to pay his respects to her. Her heart felt 
enamoured of him on the instant; and never was seen so graceful and 
agreeable a youth. His hair curled upon his shoulders in rich brown 
clusters, and his features were more regular than the wings of time or 
the circle of the sun. He was habited in a dress of blue and silver, 
with shoes of blue-coloured satin, decked with silver fringe. With a 
most respectful air, he advanced to the princess; and she curtseyed, 
with a delicate blush, to his gentle attentions. 

** Suffer me, lovely lady,” said Prince Amorel, “ to ask how you 
came to wander in this the Garden of Evening—a solitude which few 
disturb in these days—a solitude which I love better than all the gor- 
geous terraces and gardens of the king my father?” 

** Prince,” returned Vesperella, “ I fear I intrude upon your re- 
tirement; and certainly these shades do not deserve to be disturbed by 
such unfortunate feet as mine.” 

Amorel was struck with the grace and beauty of Vesperella, and 
admired her ready reply no less than her uncommon loveliness. Upon 
further inquiry, the princess explained to him her whole history, 
omitting no particular of her own life or her sister’s wickedness, and 
concluding with a modest avowal of pleasure at meeting so accom- 
plished a prince in so sweet and noiseless a retreat. Many sayings 
and compliments were exchanged, as are usual between young persons 
of tender minds, and at last the most ardent vows of love were mutually 
pledged, the prince averring, that he could live for ever in the Garden 
of Evening when possessed of Vesperella’s affection, and the princess 
declaring that she cared not for her past sorrow, being blessed with 
the love of so matchless a prince as Prince Amorel. No two persons 
could be happier than they were; and thus they walked away, till the 
moon arose, and warned them to shun the damps of night. The 
prince returned to the palace, but not till he had vowed that he would 
see his love again the next evening; and the princess bent her way, 
with a much happier heart, to the dungeon. With her feather she 
closed up the arch; and when the jailer had seen all safe for the night, 
she kissed her feather, and wished for a supper. Never was seen such 
arepast. Silver dishes arose on a marble table, containing roasted 
birds of exquisite flavour, and wings of partridges, with some excellent 
milk-porridge, of which the princess was particularly fond. Cups of 
sweet cowslip-wine refreshed her lips, and she made an excellent 
supper, returning thanks for the blessing. Her heart was so much 
pleased with the events of the evening, and her meal had so cheered 
her spirits, that she sang to herself, in a soft and lovely voice, the fol- 
lowing words, which she composed on the instant, being a person of 
the most charming and ready invention :— 


SONG, 
BY VESPERELLA, 


Prince of the dark sweet eyes, 
Prince of this heart of mine, 
Thy Vesperal gently sighs, 
Thy name oer the gold-flower wine ; 
Her silver plates 
Are fill’d with dates, 
And she wishes such pleasant fruit were thine. 
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There are cherries before her eyes, 
But thy lips are before her heart ; 
And ike of golden dyes 
She would give to be where thou art; 
There are fragrant berries 
More rich than cherries— 
Ah! would thou wert here to partake a part! 


Having finished her supper and her song, she put her feather to her 
lips, and ‘wished the dishes away; and all things departed at her bid- 
ding. It would really have been difficult to guess how this princess 
could have been fed through all her perils without her feather! 

After a night of mild and unbroken sleep, and of dreams of happy 
boding, the princess.arose and said her morning prayers, in which the 
prince was never out of her mind. She longed for the day to pass, for 
not till then could her eyes be blessed with sight of her lover, and the 
serene Garden of Evening. Again Amorel and she met and passed 
the time in tender converse as before, and parted more fondly attached 
than ever; for nothing links the hearts of two lovers more than a quiet 
evening in a verdurous solitude. Amorel thought Vesperella lovelier 
than ever, and Vesperella felt that Amorel was the handsomest and 
tenderest prince her eyes had beheld. Many weeks passed in this 
lappy intercourse, during which time the two lovers carved each 
other’s names on the trees, and wrote the most charming songs on the 
leaves of the water-lilies, with pens artfully made out of rushes and 
dipped in invisible ink. The time lapsed away a million times more 
smoothly than ever it did in the golden age. 

In the meanwhile, Oriana could not for her life refrain from 
costly balls and parties; thus consuming the wealth of King Bobo in 
sumptuous but idle and expensive pleasures. She sold all her jewels 
to keep up her state, and even parted with those of Vesperella to meet 
her extravagant wants; the very pavement of the City of Pearls was 
all taken up and sold for exportation, to supply the queen with funds, 
and scarcely a slice of a diamond was left in the miserable subjects’ 
habitations, so severe was the hasty and extensive taxation for the 
privy purse. But all would not do. King Bobo was reduced to 
poverty, and was driven to the greatest straits to wring moneys from 
his people, pretending he needed supplies for the state service. But 
when he had made them nearly as poor as himself, they felt their 
patience tried, and appealed to him—with the usual effect—by public 
addresses, to relieve them. Their representations went to prove that 
they were. respectfully sick of the queen’s extravagance—that all the 
surrounding nations laughed at their foolish endurance, and averring 
= submission that not more than twenty crowns were left in the 

City of Pearls. King Bobo would have turned a royal ear to his 
people’s complaints, but his queen would not be controlled ; so he was— 
urged at last to demand the last twenty crowns from the famished sub- 
jects. They remonstrated, but Oriana’s Mechlin lace must be paid 
for; so the money was seized, the queen was brilliantly dressed, and 
nota farthing was left in the City of Pearls. 

Matters had come to this lowness, when the queen bethought her of 
raising money by felling the trees in the Garden of Evening, the only 
spot which her extravagance had not rifled. ‘The king rejoiced at the 
idea, and orders were given to the timber merchants of the neighbour- 
ing city to attend, for the purpose of estimating the value of the wood, 
On their appearance the trees shrank so that they declared them to be 
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not worth the trouble of felling. Oriana, enraged at the assertions of 
the timber merchants, and remembering well the size and majesty of 
the elms and oaks, went into one of her passions, which lasted, accord- 
ing to the king’s calendar, eleven days and nights; she then calmed 
herself, and taking an ivory-handled hatchet in her delicate hand, 
marched at the head of her attendants, to set the work a-going herself. 
In putting aside her casket she found her feather so jet black that she 
cast it from her, when it instantly turned into a raven, and flew croak- 
ing away. 

Oriana entered the Garden of Evening just at the time that Amorel and 
Vesperella were walking therein; King Bobo followed with deferential 
fear; the people were rebelling dismally without the gates of the palace, 
and the felling of the trees was his last resource. Nothing could equal 
Oriana’s wonder and anger at seeing her imprisoned sister (as she 
thought her) wandering happily and at freedom with the young Prince 
Amorel; and as the garden seemed, by its golden foliage and 
enamoured waters, to favour their passion, the queen felt the more 
determined to destroy it; so, calling upon his majesty to assist her, 
she applied the hatchet to the roots ofa fine oldelm. In vain Amorel 
and Vesperella intreated her to spare the tree; she reviled them like a 
common woodcutter, and cut away the more strenuously, Poor King 
Bobo worked with dignified energy, till the royal perspiration be: aded 
the kingly cheeks. At length the elm trembled, inclined, fell upon the 
unfortunate king and his haughty and heartless queen, and crushed 
the royal pair into a thousand pieces. The foliage, however, rustled 
round with asingular care, so as to hide the calamitous result of heart- 
lessness and extravagance from the melting eyes of Vesperella; Prince 
Amorel was lei ading her away from the spot of death, when the tree, 
the foliage, the w recks of the wretched Bobo and his queen, vanished, 
and, in their stead, stood the little green feathered fairy, with her rush- 
basket i in hand, cunningly cov ered with a dainty cloth. 

“Stay, Vesperella—stay, my child! Stay, Prince Amorel! Pride, 
ignorance, and cruelty are punished; and beauty, patience, and truth 
are rewarded, Iam your good fairy, and you have well rewarded my 
love! Hail, King Amorel—King of the City of Pearls!’ And hail, 
Vesperella, his gentle queen! 

Amorel and Vesperella kneeled at her feet, and saw her glow into a 
rich and beautiful fairy before them. She bade them rise, and then 
taking the feather from the bosom of the young girl, she waved it 
thrice; and the Gardens of Evening became the Gardens of Day! 
The people were let in at all the gates, and were at once mad with 
joy and transferred loyalty. And the fairy replacing the lustrous 
feather in the bosom of Vesperella, joined the hands of the lovers, and 
faded into air! The basket remained, expanding into many coffers, 
filled with jewels and riches, sufficient to repair the ruin of the im- 
poverished City of Pearls. Vesperella looked up from the breast of 
Amorel, on which her head had unconsciously fallen, and in breathing her 
gratitude, she indistinctly caught a dim departing sight of her mother’s 
face, and a form of stars with outstretched arms of light—all blessing her! 

The nuptials were immediately celebrated; and the festivities of the 
city were kept up with unabated joy for two years. Never were lives 
of prince and princess passed so happily as those of Amorel and Ves- 
perella! and never was city half so splendid from that time as the 
City or Peanrts! 
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“DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL” NOVELS.,* 


Tue “ rural novel” of Mr. Tupper prepared the way for the “ domestic” 
and the “social” novel, written upon a similar plan. But the ground 
taken up in these two stories is general and well-trodden, inasmuch as 
nothing can be much more common than novels social and domestic. 
It seems hardly worth while to insist upon the classification; for there 
is in the books before us no essential difference between the two, and 
no distinct or exclusive feature to distinguish either from what may 
be called the novel in general. This however is of no consequence. 
The tales are short, pointed, finely-aimed, and too remarkable in the 
manner of their execution to be glanced over with languor or indif- 
ference. 

Alike when he succeeds and when he fails, this author writes upon 
a principle quite his own. One quality of it is, to tell his reader 
everything as soon as he begins to find it out himself. There never 
was a novelist or story-teller less endowed with the power—which 
some might suppose to be an essential qualification—of keeping a 
secret. ‘The instant he has settled his course, he communicates it. It 
is as though—moral, conscientious, and discriminating in all his writings 
—he held himself bound by some subtle and mysterious law of author- 
ship, to tell the truth and the whole truth at once. 

Thus, when he takes you to a village, he pictures not only the state 
of it at the time of the tale, but perhaps its present condition also, 
with in one corner the churchyard, wherein his principal characters 
lie buried; and when he introduces one of these characters, the pro- 
bability is, that while learning who he is, we learn also what he is 
going to do, although it is all to be done quite slily and in masquerade. 
So also of events, as well as places and persons. When an incident 
is to be related, it is odds but the curious, anxious, excited reader is 
fully informed upon the spot of some of the principal consequences 
which are to flow from the circumstances described. The reader is 
always “ well up” with the author. The instances in which the course 
of the narrative, and the development of the characters in regular 
action, are in this manner anticipated, are numerous; but, strange to 
say, the interest is never weakened by a process so apparently fatal to 
it, and we go on to speculate, with the light breaking in around us, as 
earnestly and wildly as if left in the dark. 

The key to this is to be found in the wild earnestness of the author 
himself. The passion by which he is possessed, he communicates to 
the reader; it is a passion for the truth, as it affects every person in 
his story. It is impossible to be indifferent while he displays such 
enthusiasm in his work. ‘To him, the characters are such plain, visible 
facts,—he takes such an interest in their thoughts and conduct,—that 
we at length adopt his view of their vitality, and are governed by the 
same sympathies. 

Who could be insensible to the reality of an object, though in the 
shape of a fiction, when its creator sees it glow with life, and feels it 
breathing under his hand! Nobody could have stood beside Pygma- 
lion unaffected and disbelieving: the sculptor’s passion must have made 


* The Twins: a Domestic Novel. Heart: a Social Novel. By M. F. Tupper. 
VOL. V. GG 
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the marble seem as warm to the spectator as to himself. So with Mr. 
Tupper: his strong, ardent, moral sympathy, gives life and substance 
to creatures of his imagination that else would have belonged but to a 
world of fleeting and inanimate shadows. He sits and talks to the 
characters of his story, as if they were his children assembled round 
the fireside; or friends visiting him to settle some grave controversies, 
He never trifles with them, or appears to feel that they have a less 
positive existence than the one which he is conscious of possessing as 
he writes. He does not treat them as inventions of his fancy, so much 
as stubborn, independent self-existences, endued with a will of their own, 
and meriting, according to their exercise of it, his veneration or his hate. 

Emily, in “ The ‘Iwins,” is an example:—She is less like the 
author’s creation than his contemporary; he addresses her confiden- 
tially, he admires and caresses her, and when a certain love-letter is 
to be produced, appeals to her, with a simplicity which would be ridi- 
culous if it were not part of a serious system, for permission:—“ I dare 
say Emily will forgive me if I get it set up legibly in print. May J, dear?” 

For an example of a different kind, take crafty John Dillaway, in 
“Heart.” ‘The narrator of the story works himself into a rage with 
the scoundrel-hero of it. Such appears to be the impatience of his 
honest indignation at vice, that with every new turn of its prosperity, 
his note of scorn and anger takes a higher pitch. He rails at the 
phantom he has conjured up, and calls it the vilest names as often as 
its canning villany is successful—‘“ wretch” and “ monster” are ordi- 
nary terms in his apostrophes, and ardour of resentment, as at the en- 
forced contemplation of triumphant rascality, bursts forth from his 
very heart again and again. 

Thus, when crafty John has fattened upon a flagitious falsehood, (a 
thing he relishes mightily, it must be owned,) the comment in the text 
is indicative of a suppressed bitterness of feeling:—‘ Well, if that 
clever and gratuitous lie was not another ‘ bone,’ I am at a loss to 
know what could be a ‘ bone’ to such a hound!” 

Soon after, he bursts out with strange emphasis:— 

“John Dillaway, if craft be virtue, thou art an archangel : but if Heaven’s chief 
requirement is the Heart, thou art very like a devil,—very. If selfishness deserves 
the meed of praise, who more honourable than thou art? But if a heartless man 
can never reach to happiness, I know who will live to curse the hour of his birth, 
and is doomed to perish miserably.” 

Presently, the warning addressed to the cold, heartless criminal grows 
even more solemn, and is again personally pointed, as though to arrest 
him in his terrible purposes and stop him in time; until, a few pages 
further, a deeper insight into his nature, a sadder and bitterer ex- 
perience of his profligacy, shews remonstrance to be in vain. His 
infamy has taken a yet darker shade:— 

“ O hard and wicked heart!—what will not such a miscreant do for money? 
Nothing, [am clear, but the cowardly fear of discovery prevents John Dillaway 
from hecoming a positive parricide by very arsenic or razor, so as to grasp his 
cheated father’s will and wealth. And this assertion will appear not in the least 
uncharitable, when,” &c. 

These characteristics of Mr. Tupper’s tales are worth noticing, not 
simply as peculiarities of style and manner, or symptoms of an original 
turn for telling stories, but as evidences of the wonderful interest 
which the author himself feels in his narrative, of the influence of his 
invented characters upon his own emotions, and of the sincerity of his 
likings and loathings, whether moved by the attractiveness of virtue 
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or the repelling aspect of vice. This earnestness is not an every-day 
feature of authorship; nor does it always happen that writers equally 
clear-sighted as to the interest of their subject and the identity of 
their characters, see so keenly as Mr. Tupper does, or keep so unfail- 
ingly in view, the moral truths they should illustrate, and the kindly 
social purposes they should serve. 

Whether loving or abhorring, Mr. Tupper is for no half-measures. 
In no part of his work does he seem to flinch from a hard natural hit 
—to shrink when a passion is in full play, gushing and roaring like a 
mountain-torrent, or to halt between two sentiments, piecing out the 
raggedness of one with the flimsiness of another, and “ letting I dare 
not wait upon I would.” He seldom wants sagacity or feeling to 
judge rightly, and is never deficient in courage to say what he thinks. 
His heart seems to “leap up” as at a rainbow, when the bright glad 
fortunes of a youthful loving pair are his subject, and an expression of 
sympathy is diffused like a glowing light over the page when he is 
expatiating upon the fairer parts and the nobler qualities of human 
nature. But he fails not to enter with equal enthusiasm upon the dark 
and savage side; to prove himself a “ good hater” when his antipathies 
get into play, and to paint a villain without his mask in the plain 
downright native blackness of his atrocity. His scoundrels are no 
doubtful fellows, confusing one’s ideas of genuine depravity by good 
deeds done in sport or at random, and calling, in the last scene, 
respectable witnesses to character. Such is his heartiness of hatred, 
that he prefers the real thing—those select ones of the earth, who are 
absolutely perfect—destitute of a merit, and unspotted with a virtue. 

In short, Mr. Tupper’s bad characters are witnesses of the realities 
with which he loves to deal; and his philosophy seems to urge him, 
when he must have a villain, to make choice of a good one—that is to 
say, a scamp without an atom of good in him at all. In the story of 
“The Twins,” Julian, the bad brother of the pair, is irredeemably 
bad ;—“ one, in whose life are no white days; one, on whose heart are 
no bright spots; of this world only, and tending to a worse, appetite 
was all he lived for—and the core of appetite is iron selfishness.” 

The scene in which this villain sans the “ one virtue” works, in- 
cludes several interests, connected with the faults and sorrows of a 
family of which he is the darling and the destroyer. The story is 
wholly wanting in freshness, and plentifully supplied with fault; it 
owes its vivacity and interest to the characters, and the reflections 
they suggest. It includes, too, some sweet and truthful lessons, con- 
cerning the influences of parental affection, the absence of it, and the 
abuse of it in its blindness; beautiful pictures of youthful faith and 
devotion; delineations of pitiful weakness, and thrilling exhibitions of 
stormy and ungovernable passion. There is much exaggeration ; but 
perhaps more nature and simplicity—dqualities too exquisite to be 
common or continuous. 

The * social novel” is marked by the same general characteristics. 
The plot is ingeniously constructed, and the materials arelesshackneyed. 
The characters are drawn with distinctness, and they work consistently 
toanend. It is a story of the Heart and the Breeches-pocket. The 
daughter (plain, snub-nosed, freckled little beauty!) has the first, laden 
with all the purest treasures of humanity, doubling their value by 
constant use; and the son (crafty Johgyalluded to before) is the pos- 
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sessor of the second, in which he buttons up his soul, unconscious of 
the secret gap through which it drops into perdition. It is impossible, 
even by an outline, to figure the horrible ending of the heartless 
money-grasper, on his escape from one of the penal settlements. The 
painful terror of it, the appalling desolation, well nigh deadens the sense 
to all the sweetness of the tale, and darkens its cheerful philosophy. 





THE DEAD IN THE SEA. 


(From the German of Ferdinand Freiligrath.) 
BY JOHN OXENFORD, 


Derer—ander the green billows—deep | By one a string of shells is borne, 
On heaps of shell and sand, One sings a fun’ral song, 

Fall many a sailor lies asleep, And we should see rare gems adorn, 
Who bravely left the land. That large and lifeless throng. 


The strong sea found his bark was weak, | We should see hands and wrist-bones 

And pluck’'d it down beneath ; shine 
The storm, while health was on his cheek, With amber bracelets bound; 

Brought him an early death. We should see branching coral twine 
Those fleshless skulls around ; 
Deep—under the green billows—deep 

On heaps of sand and shell, How to a pearl, most pure and white, 
Full many a victim lies asleep, Transform’d is ev'ry eye ; 

On whom no tempest fell, And how sea-monsters with delight 
Suck all their marrow dry. 

He sicken'd in his berth and died, 

And came to port no more; We should behold each slender mast, 
For to a plank his corse they tied, Which once the billows bore, 

And then they flung him o’er. Now by an ocean-rock held fast, 
Some dead man tow’ring o’er. 

The sea’s abyss is one large grave, 

A churchyard is its face, The worms and fish to gnaw it come, 

A tombstone is each rising wave, Rooted in turf it seems ; 

To mark the burial-place. “Sure ‘tis the spire that graced my 
home,”— 

Oh, we should see in depths below, *Tis thus the sleeper dreams. 

Were that vast flood run dry, 
The sleepers all—a ghastly row; Yes, deep below the billows—deep, 
Should see how round their white bones With brave pearls at his side, 

grow Fall many a seaman lies asleep, 
The crimson poly pi ; Who ia those billows died. 


See their sand-cushions laid beneath He slumbers from his home afar, 
With weeds and moss spread over; No flower adorns the place— 

How on the fish they grin with teeth, No tears of mourning friends there are 
Which lips no longer cover ; To drop upon his face. 


And how the bones, that once were arms, | Sweetly he sleeps, though on his grave 
The busy sword-fish burnish ; | No rosemary is seen ; 

And how the mermaids come in swarms, | No budding bushes on him wave— 
Their marv'lous gifts to furnish ; No weeping willows green. 


How one anoints the hair, and one What if no falling tear there be,* 
Fomes it, with wond’ring eyes, He does not care about it; 

And paints the pallid face of bone Surely, the dead man in the sea, 
With raddy ocean-dyes. Is wet enough without it. 


* I cannot help wishing that Freiligrath had concluded this very striking ‘‘ full-fathom-five” 
sort of poem in some other way. This seems but a poor conceit as a termination. The German 


words are :— 
“*Und dass sein Angesicht, 
Kein Thrinenregen schiug, ~- 
Den Todten im Meere kianmert’s nicht ! 
Er ist ja nass genug ! 























THE ELLISTON PAPERS. 


(Second Series.) 
EDITED BY GEORGE RAYMOND, 


Philip Astley—A rude playhouse—Elliston's fresh treaties: the Dublin, the Edin- 
burgh, the Birmingham theatres—Perplexities—Extraordinary dogs—“ Jack 
Taylor”—Elliston’s correspondence with Edmund Kean—Perplexities, deeper 
and deeper still. 


Anovut this time, the eccentric Philip Astley, finding his Olympic 
Pavilion in Wych-street not quite the profitable concern it had pre- 
viously been, felt a strong inclination for its disposal; and well know- 
ing Elliston’s omnivorous appetite for this species of prey, he contrived, 
in a circuitous manner (truly characteristic of an amphitheatrical), that 
the intelligence should reach the ears of our enterprising comedian. 
Elliston snapped at the bait presently—-*‘ The very thing for me!” 
cried he—* so near to Drury! Such a family cirele! Tl set about 
it directly.” Straightway, on the very morning of his information, 
Elliston was under the lintel of Hercules’ Hall, the seat of the re- 
doubtable equestrian, and at once made known to him the nature of his 
business. ‘ Father Philip,” with well counterfeited surprise, listened 
to the suitor’s proposal; and in the language of a fond parent, replied 
that, as he was certainly descending into the vale of years, he had felt 
a natural anxiety for secing his child well settled before he died, and 
should not therefore be deaf to any honourable offer which might be 
made for the hand of his little pet, “ for it is verily my own flesh and 
blood,” added he—an observation well applied, for the pretty Witch 
was, in point of fact, the very offspring of Philip’s labour, the theatre 
having been literally built with his own hands. ‘The history is curious. 

In 1805, Lord Craven granted a lease to Astley of a piece of ground 
in Wych-street, which had been cleared, by the removal of some old 
tenements, not of the most reputable character, for a term of sixty-one 
years, at an annual rent of 100/. On this spot a theatre was to be 
erected, and a sum not less than 2500/. to be expended, with other 
covenants, 

The spot of ground so granted, was the most unshaped and unshap- 
able pied @ terre which can be imagined—an area as irregular as the 
practices which had lately distinguished it. In this space, how- 
ever, the geometric Amphi-Philip proposed to describe a circle; for 
which purpose he collected about him a variety of workmen from a 
neighbouring public-house, which, by the bye, happened to be “The 
Compasses,” and immediately set to business. 

Some old naval prizes being at this time on sale, Philip purchased 
the timber of what he called the “ Wheel de Parrey,” which being 
designed for the exercise of his horses, was pérhaps no inapposite ac- 
centuation; and with the masts, yards, and bowsprit of the shattered 
Frenchman, he formed the main props and support of his new play- 
house; evidence of which is to this day discernible in the rear of the 
boxes of the Olympic Theatre. Here,Philip, in his one-horse chaise, 
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which was constructed closely, to fit the rotundity of his person, sat, 
day after day, like a prebendary in his stall, giving directions to his 
operatives around him, who carried on the process of the building. 
The brick-work was very trifling, the limbs of the Wheel de Parrey 
being principally pressed into this new service, clothed in tin and tar- 
pawling, and bearing tiers of boxes from the identical joints which 
once carried tiers of guns. 

Through favour of her Majesty, Astley obtained a licence for music, 
dancing, burlettas, pantomime, and equestrian exhibitions; this privilege 
being mainly granted for the purpose of enabling him to keep his 
horses during the winter. The licence, which had only been requested 
for the term between Michaelmas and Easter, was, in point of fact, 
made out for the whole year, and was so continued; so that, in Sept., 
1806, when the indefatigable Philip was ready for opening, he found 
himself somewhat unexpectedly in possession of a valuable tenure. 

Thus, in the course of a short time, a tolerable theatre was erected. 
The audience part consisted of one tier of boxes, a pit, which sur- 
rounded the ride, at the back of which, a space, denominated a gallery, 
was parted off by an iron grating, through which the crowd, like the 
untamed animals in Cross’s menagerie, caught what they could, which 
was little enough. Here was no orchestra, but a small, divided band 
of musicians occupied the stage-boxes, on each side of the house, and 
appeared very like one royal party fiddling at the other. 

Astley, in his negotiation with Elliston, pronounced that he had 
covered two thousand feet of ground; that he had extensive frontage 
in Wych-street, Maypole-alley, Craven-passage, &c., &c., and that on 
this unequal undecagon, which he fairly denominated unparalleled, he 
had laid out 8000/. On the 18th of March, Philip Astley assigned 
his interest to Elliston for 2800/, and an annuity of 201. so long as he 
should procure for the new purchaser a renewal of the licence. 

Elliston soon collected a company,* and on Easter Monday, 19th of 
April, 1813, the Olympic Pavilion, under the title of “ Little Drury- 
lane Theatre,” was opened by him. In the following May the house 
was abruptly closed, by order of the Lord Chamberlain, as will be seen 
hereafter. 

Elliston’s new acquisitions were but fresh temptations to his “ vault- 
ing ambition.” Our truly dramatic Napoleon appeared scheming a 
Confederation of the Stage, for scarcely had he annexed the Olympic 
to his sway, than he was actually in treaty for the Dublin, the Edin- 
burgh, and Birmingham theatres, the last of which he finally secured. 

Mr. Phipps, being at this time in Dublin, writes to him :-— 

“ Jones, the proprietor of the theatre in this city, on finding you had purchased 
the Olympic in London, and hearing—like ‘a wholesale dealer’-—you were still in 
negotiation for playhouses by the gross, requests me to announce to you that he is 
willing to part with his interest in the Crow-street theatre, and that it would be by 
far the richest jewel in your managerial coronet. In the first place, Jones, by 
virtue of his patenteeship, is deputy-master of the revels in Dublin, and licences 
his own pieces; a distinction which the dramatic monopoly of England itself 
would not confer on you in that country. He believes there is but one man fitted 
to succeed to his palmy state—namely, yourself; and were it not that my advice 


* When Wewitzer was appointed manager of the ty (1790), during 
Palmer's difficulties, he advertised for unemployed actors, mm poe Fh letters from 
seven hundred persons ! 
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to you would be to have nothing to do with the business, I should think so too. 
His interest in the concern is to the extent of three-fourths, for which he demands 
thirty thousand guineas ; and though Jones himself fancies this is hardly enough 
for the property, you will deem it more than so for the subject. 

“ Conway has a good share of popularity here, particularly amongst the women ; 
and where they go, the men of Dublin are very apt to be found. this height is six 
feet two inches, an evident consciousness of which, gives him an ungain inclination 
of body, which, without diminishing the outline, disparages his manly presence. 
In acting, he is artificial and extravagant. He appears to imitate Young, but his 
tones are sepulchral rather than harmonious; and by an endeavour to ce ex- 


ec into his countenance, which is really handsome, he wofully distorts his 
tures. 

“Of low comedians, we have a Mr. William Farren, who has a great flavour of 
originality. He is already a good actor; but he has a hardness of style which yet 
keeps him in the rear of Munden, and the only term perhaps which could be used 
in dissent from Farren would be, that Munden is better. 

“We have also a Miss O'Neil, who bears the greatest promise. She is most 
deservedly a high favourite with the Dublin audience. Her line is tragedy and 
leading comedy. Her performance, the other night, in ‘ Mrs. Oakley,’ was quite 
first rate. In sensibility, she is indeed ‘for tenderness formed.’ In the affair of 
the heart, she touches nearer than Mrs. Siddons ; we may, with great truth, apply 
to her the language of the poet— 


‘poor Monimia mourns, 
And Belvidera pours her soul in love.’ 


I now believe in Thespis and his adventures, for this lady first acted in a stable. 
Tell it not to the Covent Garden people, or they will Puen | it for their horses.” 


Notwithstanding the inhibition of Phipps, Elliston yet entered into 
a iong correspondence with Jones on this subject, which, after a few 
weeks, was brought to a termination by Elliston abandoning the scheme 
altogether. 

In the same month Elliston commenced a similar correspondence 
with Harry Siddons respecting the Edinburgh theatre. Managers and 
proprietors appeared unanimous on the extraordinary qualifications of 
Elliston for conducting theatrical affairs, all assuring him he was the 
only fit person to be placed at the helm of their adventurous bark. 
Mr. Siddons says—‘‘ You and you only could render the Edinburgh 
property the most lucrative in the island. It has the materials of 
permanent prosperity, which but require an energy in directing. A 
heart-weariness of management could alone induce me to part with a 
property so really valuable, but myself and wife are of one mind, that 
a private station, with less means, would better suit our dispositions— 
a feeling with which your active temper may have but little sympathy.” 

Here was another match broken off; not that the great dramatic 
polygamist had any hesitation of throwing himself into the arms of a 
new mistress, as will presently be seen, but the divorcée of Siddons 
appeared not so attractive in his eyes, to risk any of that “ heart- 
weariness” which had occasioned the repudiation of her lord Harry. 

Within three weeks of the termination of the above suit, Elliston 
entered into a new courtship. The Birmingham theatre was announced 
to be let, and he became lessee for a term of five years, with covenants 
to keep open doors during twenty weeks in each year, and to act him- 
self at least on twelve nights in each season,* &e. 


* Theatrical exhibitions in Birmingham are rather of a modern date. As far as 


we can learn, the stroller occupied occasionally a shed of boards in the fields, now 
called Temple-street. In 1730, the stage was advanced to a stable in Castle-street, 
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The two great Loudon patentees now took alarm. Elliston had 
opened his “ Little Drury” on Easter last, with burlettas and musical 
pieces, &c., under a licence for the whole year, which he had safe 
enough in his pocket, and the proprietors of Covent-garden and Drury- 
lane theatres now memorialized the Chamberlain to the effect that, 
when the licence had been originally granted to Philip Astley, they 
had been assured by his Lordship that it should be only for the period 
during which the Amphitheatre at Westminster-bridge was closed, 
and then only for equestrian exhibitions. Here certainly had been a 
great oversight in the Chamberlain's office; this promise had doubtless 
been made, and the patentees had a right of complaint; but it is no 
less true that Elliston was officially armed by the power with which 
he had commenced operations, and could not fairly be disseised. He, 
however, received notice that, notwithstanding the statement he had 
made, the performances must be discontinued. 

By this arbitrary decision Elliston suffered considerable loss, but 
his letters to the Chamberlain, Whitbread, and the Covent-Garden 
proprietors were manly, spirited, and gentlemanly. Elliston was, 
nevertheless, constrained to submit; had he further resisted, it is clear 
no renewal of his licence would have taken place. His benefit, how- 
ever, at the close of this season, at Drury-lane theatre, amounted 
to 702/. 

In the meantime, operations at the Surrey went on prosperously, 
A melodramatic piece, under the title, “ Lewellyn,” was produced, 
in which the chief performers were two extraordinary dogs. Like the 
old lady’s pet, they “could do every thing but speak,” and sure such a 
pair was never seen as Gelert and Victor in Blackfriars’-road. The 
poet has said— 


“ Brutes are my present theme, what then ?— 
I never said they equall’d men ;” 


but in this instance they far surpassed the combined human force at 
the Surrey theatre. Gelert and J ictor were in larger letters in the 
daily bills than Giroux and Taylor of the previous season, and certainly 
behaved far better. 

The following public announcement was truly Ellistonian— 


“A Carp.—In consequence of the extraordinary excitement into 
which the public mind has been thrown in respect of the two dogs, 
Gelert and Victor, now under engagement at the Surrey Theatre, and 
exhibiting nightly instances of sagacity—it might almost be said, 
reasoning powers—Mr. Elliston offers no objection to respectable 
parties visiting the animals between the hours of one and three of the 
afternoon. But to guard himself against the sinister views of malignant 


and the audience admitted at threepence a-head. In 1740, a theatre was erected in 
Moor-street. During the day, the comedian beat up his volunteers for the night, scat- 
tering his bills, and proclaiming the merits of his company. In 1751, a party arrived 
in Birmingham, calling themselves—“ His Majesty's Servants from the Theatres 
Royal,” and expressed a hope the public would excuse the ceremony of a drum 
about the streets, as beneath the dignity of a London Company. In 1752, a larger 
theatre, in King-street, was erected, and two companies were now playing in Bir- 
mingham, ‘This was fatal to the Moor-strect establishment, the house being soon 
converted into a Methodist mecting. In 1774, the theatre in New-street was built 
on an extensive plan, aud very superior accommodation. 
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jealousy, Mr. Elliston requests that parties who may thus honour his 
establishment at the time above stated, will insert their names in a 
book left for that purpose, at the stage entrance.” 


Elliston was acquainted with (and amongst public men, at this 
period, who was not?) the eccentric John Taylor, or Jack Taylor, or 
Sun Taylor, or Oculist Taylor, or Taylor the Punster, with sundry 
other cognomina, all of which he had well earned by his versatility of 
fancy and employment. Of the “Sun” newspaper, Taylor was pro- 
prietor and editor, and had consequently ample opportunity for the 
indulgence of his wit in stanzas “ pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical- 
pastoral, tragical-historical, or tragical-comical.”* 

Taylor thus writes to our friend:— 


“7 thank you much for the entertainment you afforded me on 
Tuesday last—the first time I had been abroad since my illness. | 
fancy 1 am all the better for your fire and smoke; it got into my lungs, 
set me coughing, and gave me exercise. Your dogs are marvels. 
Roberts, my apothecary, gives me bark by day, and you afford the 
same by night. 

* But, my good friend, why do you scatter yourself in this manner? 
We hear of you in twenty theatres in half the number of nights. 
And why do you give the meridian of your powers to nocturnal revels? 
You are ever dreaming, yet never asleep; in fact, you're an odd man. 

“1 have read your pamphiet in answer to the memorialists of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane, and am bound to say, you're a clever creature 
—a polemic of the first order. 

**T perceive a notice of ‘ Pizarro’ in your bills. Is this for your 
benefit, and will the Drury Lane people allow it? Our concern shall! 
give you a friendly report; but we can do nothing more for you. 
Our ‘Virgins of the Sun,’ have followed Lord Yarmouth to Drury 
Lane, which no one knows better than yourself, 

“1 thank you for your civilitices; but till the weather improves, | 


_* Taylor was a punster—an inveterate punster—and extremely fond of the 
theatre ; a play, either on the stage or on words. He had a peculiar expression 
which he applied to most pee at random—namely, “ He's an odd man.” For 
example, he would say, “ I called yesterday on So-and-so—he’s an odd man. Saw 
his wife—she’s an odd woman; the young curate was at dinner—clever—but he’s 
an odd man; saw the new Juliet last night, nothing remarkable about her—but 
she’s an odd.girl.” 

Going into the Green-room of the Haymarket theatre on one occasion, he was 
requested to subscribe a small sum to a distressed chymist, who had lived in 
Panton-street, and had been well-known to Colman. “ A broken chymist, is he 7’ 
said Taylor. “ Well, there’s half-a-crown for the exhausted receiver.” 

“On another night,” says Colman, “ Taylor being behind the scenes when a 
part, at a short notice, had been put into the hands of a certain lady, who was no 
great favourite with either actors or visitors, she said, ‘ Well, if I must 6° through 
it, I'll put a good face on it;’ to which Taylor replied, ‘ If your acting the part has 
anything to do with the good face you can put upon it, you'd better give up the 
trial altogether.’ ” ; 

On a subsequent occasion, Taylor dining with Colman, the latter holding up the 
decanter which had just been replenished, observed, “Gad! small bottles these, | 
fancy ;” to which Taylor answered, “ Ay, ay, as a poet, Colman, you ought to 
know better than to give us a false quantity.” 

Colman having accused him of uttering an old joke, “ Well, well,” replied 
Taylor, “ there’s nothing new under the ‘ Sun.’” 
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shall not stir out again—like the poor gentleman, I may say, ‘I have 
seen better days.’ 

“IT wish you would send copies of your catalogues to Francis Free- 
ling, of the General Post-office—he is a great purchaser of curious 
books. Should you not be acquainted with him, you may say that it 
was by my desire you sent them. He is one of the most liberal beings 
I ever knew; but he is an odd man. Yours, ever, 


“ Joun Taylor.” 






At the usual period for commencing operations at Drury Lane 
Theatre, Elliston returned from Birmingham to London, but did not 
open his Wych-street establishment until December, and was then 
compelled to designate it ‘‘ The Olympic;” the title “ Little Drury” 
being offensive to the great patentees. 

Miss Tidswell, for many years an actress at Drury Lane Theatre, 
having about this time made application to Elliston for an engagement 
in favour of her nephew, Edmund Kean, the following correspondence 
took place:— 

“ Barnstaple, Oct. 2, 1813. 

“ Sir,—I have this moment received your proposals for the Wych- 
street Theatre—id est—Little Drury, and much deplore your letter 
not finding me. Neglect does not rank in the catalogue of my follies. 

The terms Miss Tidswell, by your authority, mentioned to me, is 
the superintending the stage, the whole of the principal line of business 
under all denomination of acting, and an equal division of the house, 
on the night of my benefit, with three guineas a-week for salary. 

The pecuniary terms, I own, do not justify the renown of your 
establishment; but I place so firm a reliance on your reputed liberality, 
that on the proof of my humble abilities and assiduity towards the 
promotion of your interests, you will not be unmindful of mine, I 
accept, sir, your present proposal, simply requesting you will name 
what time you expect me in London. I shall be found here for three 
weeks, and shall be glad to hear from you forthwith. 

“ Your obedient servant, 


Eo fh eim, 


It appears, however, that on the 29th of the same month, Kean 
addressed a letter to Dr. Drury, requesting a reply to an application 
which he had already made to that gentleman, for a situation at Drury 
Lane Theatre, saying at the same time, that he had received offers 
from Mr. Elliston for the Wych-street Theatre, that he feared the 
entertainments there produced would be detrimental to a regular 
tragedian, but that he held the matter in reserve, in case of failure in 
his more desirable point. 

On the 13th of November, Mr. Whitbread wrote to Dr. Drury, 
stating that the representations made by Mr. Pascoe Grenfell, respect- 
ing Kean’s talent, were such as to make it desirous Mr. Arnold should 
see him on the stage, and suggested his coming to London for a trial, 
the committee paying all his expenses, &c. 
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In the meantime, on the 11th of November, Kean had again ad- 
dressed Elliston, saying, that in the event of his services being required 
before the time stipulated, he should be ready to make his appearance 
in Wych-street in ten days. 

To this proposal, it does not appear Elliston assented. He awaited 
only the time first appointed for the arrival of the country actor. But 
on the 19th, he received the following, dated Dorchester:— 


“ Srr,—Since I last wrote to you, I have received a very liberal 
offer, from the proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre. It gives me un- 
speakable regret, that the proposals did not reach me before I had 
commenced negotiating with you; but I hope, sir, you will take a 
high and liberal view of the question, when I beg to decline the en- 
gagement for Little Drury. Another time I shall be happy to treat 
with you. 

“1 am, sir, with unfeigned respect, 
* Your obedient servant, 


“FE, Kean.” 


This was verily taking the bull by the horns. Kean attempted 
neither to quibble nor fence with the fact, but confessing his engage- 
ment with Elliston, trampled all obligations at once beneath his feet, 
pronouncing only, “ My reason’s in my will.” Such was a line of 
proceeding Elliston was but little inclined to take gently, and imme- 
diately addressed Kean to that very positive effect; the consequence of 
which was another communication from his country friend, but couched 
in a far different style and character. Kean was now in London, in 
Cecil-street. 


“« Srr,—The fate of my family is in your hands. Are you deter- 
mined to crush the object that never injured you? In one word—are 
you to receive our curses or our blessings? 

“ Through your means I am deprived of my situation in Drury 
Lane Theatre, unless I produce a document from you that I am not a 
member of the New Pavilion. How can you reconcile this more than 
Turkish barbarity? If you must display your power, direct it against 
one more fortunate than myself. Were it not presumption, I should 
say with Virgil— 


“ Vixque tenet lacrymas, quia nil lacrymabile cernit.’* 


You have become a thorn in the side of my young fortune. The man 
whose aid I was inclined to suppose would bestow on a friendless can- 
didate some advantage, has suddenly changed his features and looks 
hideously upon him. I shall conclude, by simply requesting you to in- 
form me whether I am to become a member of the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, or again, pennyless, hopeless, and despised, am I to be 
cast again on the provinces, the rejected of this great city, which 
should afford a home to industry of every kind? With my family at 
my back will I return, for the walls of Wych Street I will never enter. 
In this strong determination, but with weakened respect for you, sir, 


“T am, KE. Kean.” 


* The line is to be found in Ovid. Met., witich is here of little consequence. 
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Elliston rejoins— 
**To any man with the smallest gift of intellect and the dimmest 
sense of honour, it must appear that on the 11th of Novy., and previous 
to that time, you deemed yourself engaged to me, and that, subse- 
quently, a more attractive offer having been made, you held it con- 
venient to consider a pledge as idle, as words muttered in a dream. To 
your rodomontade I send nothing in reply, and your Latin hexameter 
I beg to present you with again, as it may be useful on some future 
occasion. Your letter I shall lay before Mr. Arnold, who, perhaps, 
will advise with me. All my engagements are made and fulfilled with 
honour on my part, and I expect an equal punctuality from others. 
“Tam, yours obediently, 
“R. W. Exuistox.” 

While this difference was pending, Kean thus addresses his friend, 
Manager Lee, of Taunton:— 

“ My dear Lee,—I am in a damned situ ation, or, rather, in no 
situation at all. Elliston has claimed my services, but I will never 
join the toss-pot. The Drury Lane Committee have decided against 
me, and have actually w ithdrawn my salary. Not all the wor ‘id, or 
the world’s ills shall force me into that feculent hole in Wych-street. 
So here am I in London, without friends, without money, and a brand 
upon me by which I can acquire neither. 


“* Prosperity’s a cheat—despair is honest.’” 


But the Kean and Elliston case, with all its acrimony, was soon after 
brought to a settlement. The Wych Street manager consented to 
cancel the engagement, on the condition that Kean should compensate 
H. Wallack with three pounds per week, to take his duties at the 
Pavilion; and the new hero of Drury entered on his memorable career 
at a salary of eight pounds per week. 


Edmund Elliston, born Sept. 17, 1813; godfather, S. Rundall, Esq. 





GASTON DE FOIX.* 


Ir there be truth in the philosophy that nothing was ever made in 
vain, it follows that no great hero could have been without his use, 
however hard to find, or slight when discovered, the utility of him may 
have been. Gaston de Foix, consequently, had his; being just the 
kind of hero who might be said to have been created that a romance 
might be written in his name. He comes into the possession of the 
romancer like a piece of personal property which has legitimately 
descended to him from remote times; he is a kind of heroic perquisite 
to peaceful penmen. 

Where is the character fashioned more captivatingly to the hand of 
the painter?—where the deeds more tempting to the chronicler? The 
annals of chivalry, conquest and valour, in any age or time, scarcely 
contain a record that more rightly belongs to the order of literature 
represented by the volumes we have just laid down than the story of 


* Gaston de Foix: a Romance of the Sixteenth Century. 3 vols. 
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the gallant Gaston’s brilliant deeds and early fate—his career, so 
sudden, bright, and brief—his military glories, so rapid, astonishing, 
transitory and picturesque. ‘The boy-prince transformed by a touch 
into the veteran soldier; the gay courtier into the conductor of mighty 
enterprises, and the commander of the French forces at a most event- 
ful and critical period; the light-hearted stripling of two or three-and- 
twenty into the conqueror of Italy, and the laurelled hero struck dead 
in the moment of victory on the plains of Ravenna. 

The two principal features of his short history, looking only to the 
military part of it, which, in fact, was the whole, were his exploits at 
Brescia and Ravenna. The revolt of Brescia was the last proud 
stubborn stand made by the Italians against their foreign conquerors, 
and the obstinacy and fire they evinced proved that the spirit of liberty, 
independence, and the old Venetian pride, was not wholly extinct. 
Some historians (French) have represented the loss of life as enormous, 
Many thousands fell also at Ravenna, than which few battles, whether 
of ancient or modern times, have been more hotly and uncompromis- 
ingly contested. It was, however, a victory won comparatively in vain, 
for the fall of the French leader enabled the vigilance of Spain to avert, 
in a great measure, its consequences; and not “only did the victorious 
career of the French terminate with the death of the young hero, but 
his countrymen had within a few months after his fall retired beyond 
the Alps, and abandoned Italy to the meek mercies of the Spaniard. 

At the opening of the romance which chronicles his deeds, and 
imagines what he might have done, Gaston is Viceroy of Italy; and, 
as leader of the French force, which is graced by the presence of the 
flower of the French chivalry, is on his w ay to the theatre of war. 
The lively and animated quality of the narrative begins instantly to 
shew itself. Compelled to seek shelter for himselfand followers at the 
gloomy mansion of a Brescian nobleman, Avogaro, a series of inter- 
ests, happily worked, arise out of the danger he is exposed to from 
the proud jealousy and suppressed hatred of the Italian and his fiery 
son, and the tenderer peril which he incurs as often as his eyes rest 
upon the noble beauty of the Brescian maiden, Mariana, Avogaro’s 
daughter. Quitting this scene, the treachery that inhabits it pursues 
him; and yet a hair-breadth escape from a horrible death is insufficient 
to damp the gay, elastic spirit of the Viceroy, who, with his young 
counsellor, Renier, (a character pleasantly sketched,) dallies with the 
time, and finds amusement amidst wandering minstrels, (at the head of 
whom is a bewitching romp, a roguish beauty worth the reader’s 
acquaintance, ) in any adventure that may chance to occur. 

One of these adventures conducts him back to Avogaro’s house, of 
the hostility of whose inmates he had already experienced such proots; 
but then he had also sustained tokens of the potency of Mariana’s 
beauty. Here he is discovered and entrapped; situations the most 
exciting ensue, and to the tender succeeds the terrible, in spectral 
appearances and supernatural agencies, which, however susceptible of 
provokingly easy explanation, “happily possess the power, while yet 
the spell of solemn apprehension and breathless wonder lasts, of carry- 
ing us back to early youth, and re-peopling a “hall deserted” in litera- 
ture—the old, dreary, faded, tapestry-hung chambers left vacant by 
Mrs. Radcliffe. 

The silent, mysterious escape by,#he winding-stair, and the dark 
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flight by water, form a portion of the romance that contrasts effectively 
with the brilliant court life which follows; pictured, as it is, in high, 
but not flaunting or exaggerated colours. Gaston is now in the court 
of Ferrara, with the Chevalier Bayard, who has repulsed Pope Julius 
from Bologna, and the Italian paragon, Lucretia Borgia, now about 
thirty, but looking ten years younger, and blazing in matchless beauty 
amidst a group of ladies and cavaliers. Nor these alone, for on the 
stage now appear, beside the celebrated and unrivalled chevalier, the 
Venetian historian, Bembo, and the subtle politician Machiavelli, who 
discourse with animation if not profundity upon diplomacy, soldiership, 
the arts and the muses; but, unhappily, neither the sprightly conver- 
sation nor the masquerading incident in which the Borgia and Gaston 
play characteristic parts are favourable for quotation. A hasty peep, 
however, into the boudoir of Lucretia, themorning after the masquerade, 
is not so impracticable : 

“She was seated at a table in her boudoir, upon which her breakfast apparatus 
was arranged. It was exceedingly simple, both as regarded quality and quantity. 
A silver jug of new goats’ milk, a slice of bread, and a bunch of dried grapes, con- 
stituted the repast. An elegantly-dressed female attendant stood behind her chair. 
The room was fitted up with all that splendour which taste and wealth combined 
can furnish. The floor was of that polished enamel which is still so often seen in 
Venice, and the walls were adorned with several superbly-ornamented mirrors, the 
workmanship of that ingenious city. The choicest specimens of art, the productions 
of Raphael and Angelo, were displayed in different parts of the room, and one of 
its sides was occupied by a library, oc shelves glittered with the brilliant binding 
of the volumes it contained. A harp and a guitar were seen in different parts of 
the chamber, the one at the window, the other suspended beneath a portrait of 
Cesar Borgia, the too celebrated brother of the Princess, whose singularly daring 
countenance so well expressed the character of that extraordinary personage. On 
a large massive table beneath the library lay numbers of drawings and beautifully- 
written manuscripts, heaped together in confusion, as if no hands save those of the 
duchess herself were permitted to arrange them. And here Lucretia pursued her 
favourite studies ; for, however she may have spent her days and nights at Rome 
during her father’s lifetime, Lucretia, at Ferrara, was the bluest of the blue.” 

Mariana’s place in the heart of Gaston is, however, not endangered 
by the beauty of the dazzling Lucretia, although at the banquet she 
talks with astonishing grace and spirit upon everything under the sun 
—religion, war, politics, love, music, painting, and the last new 
fashions. Neither her wit nor her malice enslaves him; he is in far 
more peril when she tenderly and compassionately intercedes for a 
Spaniard wounded in a duel. “ He thought he had never seen her 
look so well—-women never do as when interceding for the un- 
fortunate. Could she be the capricious, heedless being he had 
imagined! But Gaston knew not of what a mass of contradictions our 
nature is composed.” 

One other little picture of the famous duchess we must find a nook 
for:— 


“ With all her faults, no one has accused Lucretia of neglecting merit ; and her 
favourite, Ariosto, had a seat at the banquet, not far from his generous patroness. 
Of all the distinguished guests there assembled, he was, perhaps, the humblest and 
the least noticed; but the prerogative of genius is higher than that of station. 
Among all the high-born nobles who sat at that richly-furnished board, is one name 
now familiar to history? And what should we have known or cared about Ferrara 
and her princes, but for the immortal author of ‘ Orlando,’ and his more celebrated 
successor, the ill-starred lover of Leonora d’ Este.” 


The work of war now begins, and the assault on Brescia affords an 
opportunity for some admirable effects in detailing the military exploits 
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of the daring but love-smitten hero, whose arm is against Avogaro, 
as the governor of the town he is to storm, while his heart is with 
Mariana, who, at best, loves him not, and must now be prompted to 
regard with hate the enemy of her father and her country. The 
storming, however, begins, and the town is won; but the Venetians 
shew a steady front as they retreat, and Gaston begrudges them the 
glory of retreating steadily. One terrible dash forward, and the re- 
tiring host is routed; but the viceroy receives a hurt, while Bayard 
feels a heavier stroke. A scene of pillage and brutality, of riot, cruelty, 
and carnage unspeakable ensues, rising before the eye in vivid de- 
scription. 

But less affecting to the soul of the victor was the shout of triumph 
than the voice that broke upon his ear as he entered, in the character 
of protector, a little chapel in a convent’s roof, whither the affrighted 
sisters had fled from the raging and profligate soldiery. ‘‘ Why does 
the viceroy start at the sound of that sweet voice as if an arrow had 
pierced his brain? Why does the tell-tale blood rush to his cheek, 
then leave it pale as marble? Those words seem to have wakened up 
some hidden recollections, some slumbering passions, which now 
absorb his entire being.” It was the voice of the daughter of the 
rebel leader, the voice of the unforgotten Mariana, whose father was 
then the viceroy’s prisoner, his life forfeit, his foot at the edge of the 
grave, and even Gaston powerless to spare! Yet desperate passion, 
love ungovernable, and, raging in delightful ascendancy over aspiring 
ambition and the love of glory, swelled in his heart, and found voice in 
a wild, mad offer to abandon his cause and country, to give up hope of 
fame and happiness with his kindred, honours in war, and power in 
peace, if Mariana would fly with him into retirement. 

Mariana’s heart, however, was fixed on a lowlier object, and even to 
save her father, she refused to be infirm of purpose, or untrue to her 
high principles. Gaston was rebuked, spurned, yet he loved devotedly, 
while warned that his idol had given her affections to another—perse- 
vering as heroically in love as in war, and exhibiting even a rarer 
degree of fortitude and bravery in enduring rejection and reproach. 
The hero was, in sooth, put to the hardest of trials; he was to do some 
violence to his sense of duty and honour in saving the life of an enemy 
taken in arms against France—to relinquish fame, enterprise, station, 
power—and abandoning, besides, all claims upon Mariana, find happi- 
ness in seeing her the bride of another. To win her, the spirit of self- 
sacrifice was strong—but not strong enough for this. To become the 
derision of France was to need her for his consoler. The Brescian 
fell, Mariana was lost; and with sunshine glancing on his white plume, 
conspicuous in the front of his array, while heavy clouds of disappoint- 
ment and superstition gathered gloomily over his heart, Gaston’s fate 
hurried him towards Ravenna, where, the victory already won, the 
conqueror perished in the pride and heroism of his youth. 

Such a character and such a fate leave behind no saddening re- 
flections; the picture, as here drawn, often dazzles and always in- 
terests, The incidents of battle, the conflicts of passion, the expositions 
of the craft and policy of that age, and the sketches of persons famous 
or infamous in history, with the agencies which imagination has con- 
tributed, are all wrought up into’a powerful and picturesque repre- 
sentation of the career of Gaston de Bois, 















































TO THE HANGING-COMMITTEE OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


“ After hanging the usual time, the miserable object was cut down, and delivered 
over to its friends.” 


A REMONSTRATORY ENTREATY. 


BY A CANVASSER. 


Penny-a-Liner. 


I. 
Ou! hang me—hang me, anywhere, 
Quite where I am not well seen; 
Away from Turner's gloom and glare— 
Away from Danny's dell-green. 
I am not old at all in art, 
Yet know straight lines and curves now ; 
Painting I love with all my heart, 
I want—but skill and nerves now. 


iI. 
Away from Surr—and, oh! from sich, 
For Heaven's sake keep me clear too ; 
And Cuavon’s girl—* Aroint thee, witch !” 
Coruins’ sea-flats I fear too. 
As for Cuartes Lanpsrer—let me say, 
Absence from him I can yield ; 
And oh! in mercy, do not, pray ! 
Approach that great Ska-STANFIELD. 
Il. 
I don’t like Ler; keep me apart 
From his well-selling pictures ; 
Do—if you hangmen have a heart— 
Prevent mine being fixtures : 
And do—oh! if you've pity—do 
Keep mine from great Mactrise’s ; 
He who gives that transparent hue, 
Which gazing on, increases ! 
IV. 
Don’t hang me near those sainted girls, 
With dying eyes and kill-lips ; 
And very Byron-sanctioned curls, 
Of course the girls of Pains. 
And if you will—against his will— 
A young man struggling, all cut ; 
Why then, of course, you mean to kill, 
And sacrifice to Canicort. 
v. 
Don’t hang me near that PickERsGIL1, 
His tone is cream and curds’ worth ; 
Guiscioir'’s beauty breathes,—but still, 
The Mind awakes in Worpswortn. 
Don't put me near Enwin Lanpsexrr, 
For that would be, at least, then, 
To cost me many a brutal jeer, 
And prove me, but a beast then. 
VI. 
Murreapy’s style I quite detest, 
So like the early Wixk1k ; 
He colours high the coloured jest, 
And Parren’s far too silky. 
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And Erry with his pearly hues, 
And ample, lustrous ladies ;— 

Let me, Suspenders—let me choose 

Neighbours, where more of shade is. 


vil. 


I've no White Horse, with large white flanks, 


And slouch'd-hat men, well branded ; 
But Coorrr does them with such force, 
He must go single-handed : 
Don’t put me on hard Commons, too, 
And force me to misearry,— 
How much I dread him /—if you knew,— 
That beauteous-building Barry! 


Vu, 


I must recall—(a word, I hate, 
I loathe such backward callings)— 
Guard me ’gainst one Associate, 
Or two,—or three ;—there’s Houiixns— 
Sweet painter of the graceful pranks 
Of human life,—alone, too !— 
“And hide me from the brace of Franks, 
Gentleman Grant, and Strong, too. 


Ix. 


I can’t abide—this I aver— 
(You'll think me quite a coward, ) 
That pleasant Mrs. CarrentER,— 
I shrink from starry Howarp. 


Hart—U wins—EastLtakr—none of them ! 


Their work the artist-snob hurts; 
Avaunt too, Vast Jerusalem !— 
I can’t bear Davie Ronerts! 


x 


Don't hurry on my fatal fate, 
By hanging me near half-castes ; 
I mean, avoid th’ Associate 
I should but suffer laugh-shafts. 
If you have something very bad, 
‘rom some one Amateuring, 
Hangmen, forsooth, I should be glad, 
To chance the daub’s assuring ! 


XI. 


But no,—my picture’s really green ; 
I long to have it discreetly 

Hung up in gloom, or where a screen, 
"Twixt windows, dulls completely. 

The more I think and gaze, the scene 
Bewildering grows and sadder ; 

So hang me where I can’t be seen, 
Save only by a ladder! ' 
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A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 
NO. V. 


TOUCHES OF DISTINGUISHED SICILIAN CHARACTERS DURING THE PERIOD OF 
ANTIQUITY FROM PHALARIS TO VERRES.—ACCOUNT OF A DELIGHTFUL LITTLE 
GREAT MAN, MEAN OF PERSON, BUT NOBLE IN MIND. 


Sicity, being one of those small, beautiful, and abundant countries 
which excite the cupidity of larger ones, has had as many foreign 
masters as the poor Princess of Babylon in Boccaccio, who, on her 
way to be married to the King of Colchos, fell into the hands of nine 
previous husbands. First, in all probability, came subjugators from 
the Italian continent; then Phenicians, or commercial invaders; then, 
undoubtedly, Greeks; then, Carthaginians; then Romans, Goths, 
Saracens, Normans, Germans, Frenchmen, Spaniards, in the possession 
of which last it remains. Under the Greeks, its cities grew into 
powerful independent states. Syracuse was once twenty-two miles in 
circumference. The most prominent names in the ancient history of 
Sicily are touched upon in the following list. 

Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, who perished in his own brazen 
bull—that is to say, if the bull be true; for his reign was at so remote 
a period, and the excitement of exaggeration is so tempting, that the 
sight of the supposed actual instrument of torture, in after times, 
proves no more than the brazen wolf of Romulus and Remus. The 
age of Phalaris was that of the prophet Daniel. 

Stesichorus, a majestic lyrical poet, in one of whose fragments is to 
be found the beautiful fiction of the Golden Boat, in which the Sun- 
god sails invisibly round the north during the night-time, so as to be 
ready to re-appear in the east. 

Empedocles, the Pythagorean. He is accused of leaping into “tna, 
in the hope of being supernaturally missed, and taken for a god—a 
project betrayed by the ejection of one of his brazen sandals. But a 
philosopher may perish in a volcano, as Pliny did afterwards, without 
making himself a fool for envy to laugh at. 

Hiero the First, of Syracuse, a bad prince, but a possessor of good 
horses and charioteers, for whose victories in the Olympic games his 
name has become celebrated by means of Pindar. 

Simonides, the famous elegiac poet, a native of Ceos, lived much and 
died in Sicily, where he was a great favourite. His repeated delays 
and final answer to Hiero, when desired to give a definition of the 
Deity, have been deservedly celebrated, and are a lesson to pre- 
sumption for all time. He first requested a day to consider, then 
two more days, then doubled and redoubled the period, till the king, 
demanding the reason of this conduct, was told by the poet, that “ the 
longer he considered the question, the more impossible he found it to 
answer.” 

Epicharmus, the supposed founder of comedy. He was a great 
philosopher as well as poet, and furnished no little matter to Plato. 
He died at ninety—some say, at ninety-seven—a longevity probably 
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attributable, in great measure, to the moderation of his way of life and 
the serenity of his temper. He says, in one of his fragments— 


“ A darling and a grace is Peace of Mind ; 
She lives next door to Temperance.” 


Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, (the elder,) who wrote bad verses, 
slept in a bed with a trench round it and a drawbridge, and, for fear 
of a barber, burnt away his beard with hot walnut-shells—(what a 
razor!) He had abilities enough to become the more hateful for his 
capricious and detestable qualities. Probably he had a spice of mad- 
ness in him, which power exasperated. 

Damon and Pythias, the famous friends, one of whom became surety 
to Dionysius for the other’s appearance at the scaffold, and was not 
disappointed. Dionysius begged to be admitted a third in the partner- 
ship!—the most ridiculous thing, perhaps, that even he ever did. 

Damocles, the courtly gentleman who pronounced Dionysius the 
happiest man on earth, and was treated by his master, in a fit of 
morality, to a “ proof of the pudding” which tyrants eat. He sat, 
crowned, at the head of a luxurious banquet, in the midst of odours, 
music, and homage, and saw, suspended by a hair over his head, a 
naked sword. ‘This, it must be confessed, was a happy thought of the 
bad royal poet—a practical epigram of the very finest point! 

Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, (the younger,) who, on his ejection 
from the throne, is said to have become a schoolmaster at Corinth—in 
order, says Cicero, that he might still scourge somehow. 

Dion, his relation, and Timoleon of Corinth, the great but unhappy 
fratricide, both of whom advanced the liberties of Syracuse. 

Plato, who visited the Dionysiuses to induce them to become 
philosophers. He might as well have asked tigers in a sheep-fold to 
prefer a dish of green peas! 

Agathocles, the potter, tyrant of the whole island, who piqued him- 
self on outdoing the tortures of Phalaris. His objection to the brazen 
bull was, that you could not see the face of the person tortured; so he 
invented a hollow iron man, with an open visor, in order that he might 
contemplate the countenance of the occupant, while heating over a 
slow fire. But let us hope the story is not true; for, though things as 
horrible have taken place in the world, the wicked themselves have 
been calumniated. 

Hannibal,.during the Punic wars. 

Hiero the Second, of Syracuse, a prudent and popular ally of the 
Romans. He shewed no great favour to Theocritus. He built a 
huge toy ship, in which were gardens, a wrestling-ground, rooms full 
of pictures and statues, floors with subjects from Homer, painted in 
mosaic, and eight fortified towers! We wonder what Tom Bowling 
would have said to it! When it was completed, it was found that 
there was no harbour in Sicily fit for it, so the king sent it as a present 
to Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Theocritus, the great pastoral and miscellaneous’ poet, for pastoral 
was not his only, or his highest excellence. Circumstances appear to 
rey made a present of him also, as well as the ro eg King Ptolemy, 
or Hiero neglected and Phi us i i 
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Ventions are among the daily = of utility all over the world. 
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The Romans were obliged to suspend their operations against Syracuse 
solely by the terror he occasioned them with his cranes that lifted their 
ships, and his glasses that burnt them. When the city was taken, 
orders were given to seek for him, and spare him, and bring him betore 
the Roman general, that he might be duly honoured; but a stupid 
soldier is said to have unwittingly despatched him, provoked at having 
been requested to wait while the philosopher finished a problem. The 
problem part of the story is not very likely. Sir Isaac Newton carried 
abstraction far enough, when he forgot that he had eaten his dinner, 
and used a lady’s finger for a tobacco-stopper ; but an engineer forget- 
ting his own city, taken by storm and howling about his ears, in order 
to settle a problem, seems a little too hard a pertinacity of the concrete. 

Marcellus, the Roman general on this occasion, whose eyes filled 
with tears at the thought of all that was going to happen to the 
conquered city. He was the first successful opposer of Hannibal. 
When reproached for carrying off paintings and other works of art 
from Sicily to Rome, he said he did it to refine the minds of his 
countrymen. His tears render every anecdote of him precious to 
posterity. 

Verres, one of the governors of Sicily while it was a Roman 
province ;—infamous for the tyranny and effrontery of his extortions, 
even if but half of what Cicero said of him was true,—for we must 
confess that we seldom believe more of what is told us by that illus- 
trious talker, especially as he warns us against himself by contradicting 
in one passage about a man what he says in another—vide his recom- 
mendations of people in his Letters, and his discommendations of them 
in other letters privately sent at the same time. Also, his vituperations 
and panegyrics of the same individuals concerned in the civil wars, 
just as it suited him to condemn or to court them;—to say nothing of 
his divorces and weddings for interest’s sake. We have said the more of 
him in this place, because he, too, at one time held office in Sicily, 
where be discovered the tomb of Archimedes—a memorial, alas, for- 
gotten by the philosopher’s countrymen in less than a century and a 
half after his death! They wanted to “stand out” Cicero that there 
was no such thing. ‘They had not forgotten Theocritus. The greatest 
mechanical movers of the earth affect the imagination less than they 
ought to do, and the heart not at all. The lever and the screw, as the 
steam-engine will, become of necessity the homeliest of commonplaces; 
whereas love, and song, and the beauties of nature, are sought with 
transport, like holidays after business. 

The names thus enumerated (for little or no interest attends the Goth 
and Vandal portion of the history of the island) may be said to point to 
all the characters of any importance in Sicilian antiquity, one person 
excepted whom we have kept to the last, though he was little more 
than a private person, and is not at all famous. But we have a special 
regard for him; far more, indeed, than for most of those that 
have been mentioned, and we think that such of our readers as are not 
already acquainted with him will have one too, for he was of that tip- 
top class of human beings called Good Fellows, and a very prince of 
the race. What renders him a still better fellow than he might other- 
wise have been, and doubles his heroical qualities in discerning eyes, 
is, that he was but an insignificant little body to look at, and not very 
well-shaped ; ;—a mannikin, in short, that Sir Godfrey Kneller’s nephew, 
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the slave-trader, who rated the painter and his friend Pope at less than 
ten guineas’ worth “the pair,” would of course not have valued at 
more : than five pound five. 

His name was Gellias ; and you must search corners of Sicilian 
history to know anything about him. But he was just the man for our 
Jar—sweet as the honey that Samson found in the jaws of the lion. 

Gellias was the richest man in the rich, potent, and luxurious city of 
Agrigentum. The Agrigentines, according to their countryman 
Empedocles, were famous for “ building as if they were to live for ever, 
and feasting as if they were to die to morrow ;” but they were as good- 
natured and hospitable as they were festive ; and Gellias, in accordance 
with the superiority of his riches, was the most good-natured and 
hospitable of them all. His magnificence was like that of a Barmecide 
in Eastern tales. Slaves stood at the gates of his noble mansion 
to invite strangers to enter. His cellar had three hundred reservoirs 
cut in the solid rock, each containing seven hundred gallons of wine at 
their service. Five hundred horsemen once halted at his doors, over- 
taken by a storm in winter. He lodged and entertained them all, and, 
by way of dry clothes, made each man a present of a new tunic and 
robe. A hard master coming to see him, who would scarcely allow 
his slaves their rest at night, Gellias, after dinner, sent for the whole 
of the children in his household, and gave them part of the dessert. 
‘‘ Where do all these children come from?” inquired the factory-man. 
** From the leisure of my people,” said Gellias.* 

His wit appears to have been always as ready as it was pungent. 
He was sent ambassador on some occasion to the people of Centuripa, 
at the foot of Mount AZtna. When he rose in the assembly to address 
them, his poor little figure appeared so ridiculous a contrast with his 
office, that they burst into repeated fits of laughter. Gellias waited 
his time, and then requested them not to be astonished,—for it was 
the custom with Agrigentum to suit the ambassador to his locality ;— 
to send noble-looking persons to great cities, and insignificant ones to 
the insignificant. 

The combined magnanimity and address of this sarcasm are not to 
be surpassed. Ambassadors are privileged people, but have not al- 
ways been spared by irritated multitudes; yet our hero did not hesi- 
tate to turn their ridicule on themselves. He “ shewed up” the 
smallness of their pretensions, both as a community, and as a parcel of 
superficial observers. He did not blink the fact of his own bodily 
smallness—too sore a point with little people in general, notwith- 
standing the fact that many of the greatest spirits of the world have 
resided in frames as petty. He made it the very ground for setting 
off the still smaller trumpery of their souls and understandings. Or, 
supposing that he spoke it with a good-humoured smile,—with an air 
of rebuke to their better sense,—still the address was as great, and 
the magnanimity as candid. He not only took the bull by the horns, 
but turned it with his mighty little hands into a weapon of offence, 
and, either pleasantly or scornfully, cast it back among themselves.— 
Such a man, by the way, insignificant as his general exterior may 
have been, must have had something fine in his countenance,—some- 


* The original words are more forcible, byt, in England, would hardly he 
thought so proper :—Tavra dt smote orxerae ey DvEe moiove, 
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thing great in some part of its expression,—most probably fine eyes, 
and a smile full of love to the loving. 

Gellias proved that his soul was of the very noblest order, not 
only by a princely life, but by the heroical cineve<t' ‘Sie Ginth, 

lay on the coast opposite Carthage. It had flourished 
partly by reason of its commerce with that city, but was at last invaded 
by it and subdued. Most of the inhabitants fled. Among those who 
remained was Gellias, thinking that his great wealth and still greater 
renown for hospitality would procure him decent treatment. Finding, 
however, that the least to be expected of the enemy was captivity, he 
set fire to a temple in which he had sought refuge with his wealth, and 
perished with it in the flames; thus, says Stolberg, at once preventing 
“the profanation of the place, the enriching of the foe, and the dis- 
grace of slavery.”* 

There ought to be a book devoted to the histories of those who have 
not received half their proper fame. It would make a curious volume, 
at once old in the materials, novel in the interest, and of equal delight 
and use. It is a startling reflection, that while men, like this Gellias, 
honours to their species, must be dug up from the bye-ways of history, 
its high road is three-parts full of people who would never have been 
heard of but for accidents of time and place. ‘Take for instance the 
majority of the Roman emperors, of those of Germany, of the turbu- 
lent old French noblesse, and indeed of three-fourths, perhaps nine- 
tenths, of historical names all over the world. This reflection, to be 
sure, suggests one of a more consolatory kind—namely, that genius, 
and great qualities are not the only things to be considered in the 
world, and that commonplace has its right to be heard as well as un- 
common. The worst of it is, that commonplace in power is not fond 
of allowing the right to its brother commonplace out of it. The 
progress of knowledge, however, manifestly tends to a greater impar- 
tiality; and the consideration of this fact must be the honey, meantime, 
to many a bitter thought. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE GODS. 


THE gods and goddesses upon the height 
Of Mount Olympus, one bright starry night, 
Had gone, to hold their “ Nationa, ConvENTION”— 
There being much deserving popeeene attention. 
It was about that time when ZgEvs 
Had managed to o’ercome, by force and ruse, 
The lights! SaTuRN, pede made his own 
tning-sceptre, thunder-throne ; 
Whereat the other denizens of air, 
In red-hot haste, cried out, “ This is unfair!” 
' In truer their sudden taney A 
Was but the wish, in this dethroni 
To have a finger ; some with secret 
To at least, a tolerably rich sop. 
thus the reason for this 
Was that which Ireland now is 
“ Who shall be Ruler—who shall make the he Laws or 
Of this god-monster-meeting, was the cause. 


* “ Travels in Germany, Italy,” &c. Utsup. Vol. iii., p. 516. 
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The chief amongst the disputants for power— 

The aspirants » roach their little hour,” 

Were sea-born lovely Venus, royal Jove, 

Miverva, P.urvs, and the young boy Love. 

Jove’s claim was this—“ A ight,” 

That claim which seems so good in Bordeaux's sight, 
And yet to Louis, and to Spain's young queen, 

Is naught but poison to their peace, I ween. 

Jove briefly stated thus, his royal thought :— 

“ It was,” he said, “his fortune to be brought 

Into that honourable house, by Saturn, 

Who there was autocrat, and god-world wey 
Though now for past misdeeds,” (Jove shook his head,) 
“ Such as, to every natural feeling dead, 

Devouring his own infants, with a score 

Of other grave offences, even more 

Obnoxious, he had agreed to abdicate 

The Throne and Crown—which hurt his head of late ; 
All had been done in love and kindness, note ! 

Of course, no thought of self,” (Jove clear’d his throat.) 
“ But to proceed : use he was his son— 

Not for self-merit—not for deeds done— 

But for Dame Chance’s freak, their lawful kin 

He likewise was, and though the heavens should ring, 
With ar, ents and reasons, why and how, 

Birth only, could not fit the filial brow 

To wear the father’s crown; there would he stand 
King over all—air, sea, and land.” 

This speech Zeus made in proud, right royal tone, 
Then gravely turn’d away. His pleading done, 

A murmur of applause ran through the crowd— 

One fiery ona Cues Mars) hurraed aloud, 


Next Venvs came, enrobed in dazzling light, 
Her only veil, her sunny tresses bright ; 
The magic zone enclasp'd her slender form, 
And shed a glowing beauty, soft and warm, 
a every limb and feature, fresh ots ~o 

he quick up-sprung, to conquer and men, 
Toon N aProms's green sea-home. Blest be the day 
That bathed the earth in beauty’s purple ray. 
She held her pleasure-cup, with roses crown’d ; 
“Behold my claim!” she cried. Drana frown’d. 


She Song of Venus. 
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“ Then come with me! come, ye that love mirth and joy, 
The ardent, the young, and the free! 
I will feed you with fruits, which nor satiate nor cloy— 
Your life one bright sun-ray shall be. 
Then drink of my cup, 
It is nectar divine ; 
Oh, drink but one drop— 
Ye are mine!—ye are mine!” 


And Venus ceased her song, and round her knelt 
The younger gods and goddesses, who felt 

Deep in their inmost soul her every word ; 

E’en Juprrer to kindly smile was stirr'd. 
Blushing, she turn’d away, and o’er her brow 

She shook her sparkling hair, to veil its glow, 
And casting down her violet-colour’d eyes 
Beneath their white lids, bashfully she flies, 

As if to hide her ’mid that group of maids. 

Vain thought !—for as at morn the night-star fades, 
And brilliant sunlight floods the sky alone, 

So brighter than them all, bright Venus shone! 


Then PALias came, with slow and stately tread, 
With Wisdom’s halo circling o’er her head ; 
Upon her hand was placed her doleful bird, 

And ever and anon his cry was heard. 

Poor PaLtuas!—truth must, e’en, alas, confess, 
That in your highly unbecoming dress— 

Your helmet, so old-fashion’d, rusty, grim, 
Besides your hideous owl-embodied whim, 

Your shield, encrusted with the Gorgon’s head, 
Your sword and breastplate, were not charms to lead 
A crowd of worshippers, like those which last 

At Apuropitr’s glancing feet were cast. 

Your noble features—yet so still and cold ; 

Your firm-set lips, and large eyes flashing bold— 
All eloquently proved, that Love nor Mirth 
Presided o’er your full-arm’d wondrous birth. 


The Speech of Ballas. 


“ The lady bright and gay, who lately spoke, or rather sung, 

And from ye gods, such wild enthusiastic homage rung,” 

Minerva said, half scornfully, “ hath laid her weighty claim 

To royal power, and world-command, in Pleasure’s lightsome name. 
Shall fools’-loved Jest, and witless Laughter, only rule the world? 
Shall heaven-born guiding Reason, from her sacred seat be hurl’d? 
Shall gods above, and men on earth, to thoughtless gaiety bow ? 

To empty nothingnesses give their solemn life-paid vow ? 

Or rather, shall not Wisdom, dear-bought Virtue, god-like Learning, 
Stand forth as honour’d governors, which Right and Wrong discerning, 
Distribute justly-earn’d rewards and punishments with skill 

And cherish warmly each good thing, while pressing back each ill? 
Say, for ye alone this serious question can decide— 

My claim is Wisdom’s majesty, which none but fools deride.” 


She pass’d away, and stood alone—apart ; 
But on her brow, no feeling of her heart 


Was painted; all was self-enwrapp’d and cold 

As Wisdom is, and ever was of j 
And whose that spectre-frame—that face of care— 
Those eyes like fire-balls, fiercely burning there ? 
*Tis PLurvs, god of wealth, whose miser-breast 
The serpent Avarice ever gnaw'd; small rest, 


Scant joy he knew, for this engrossing pain— 
This deadly anguish—this fell coul-gigus stain. 
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He stood before th’ august assembly ; words 

His parch’d lips utter’d not—his yellow hoards 
Pleaded his cause, with far more eloquence 

Than speech e’er prompted by Divinest Sense ; 
And, as he gazed, his eyes shone wild and bright, 
As beacons flamirig through the troubled night ; 
Then suddenly, with trembling hands, he drew 
His treasure close, as though its magic view 
Would kindle up in other hearts the fire 
Consuming his, th’ unhallow’d gold-desire ; 

He glared around, and then with feverish gait, 
With stealthy glances, scowls of fear and hate, 
He, too, pass’d by; and ’midst that radiant crowd, 
His care-worn, haggard brow, as midnight show’d. 


Last came the mischief-working rosy Boy, 

His look all Innocence, Delight and Joy; 

His bow was in his soft and tiny hand— 

That bow is slight; but oh, a mighty wand 
Wherewith to rule the world! And Love, too, knows, 
That he as fire can melt the frozen snows ; 

And that before his infant-seeming might 

Sinks down the stoutest heart, as when a blight 
Unseen, but felt, breathes over plain and wood, 
And flower and tree, which erst so firmly stood, 
Proclaims its power in drooping leaves and air, 
And sometimes Death—if tender, young, and fair. 
There was a general smile, when little Love 
Came boldly there, his claims and rights to prove ; 
And royal Jove’s ambrosial curls were shaken, 
As he some merry quip and crank had taken ; 

But Love look’d round—the joyous and the free, 
And not a whit for one to care seem’d he. 


The Speech and Song of Lobe, 


“ A pretty set of claimants, sure! 
With arguments and reasons, 
Extremely likely to endure 
The wear of old Time’s seasons ! 


“ We'll first discuss that tinkling bell— 
Hereditary Right; 

Dear Jove, you sound it very well, 
But then—the metal’s light. 


“You claim the throne in Saturn’s name, 
And cry, ‘I am his Heir ; 

If we may trust the babbler Fame, 
You've little honour there. 


“ And do you likewise, pray, inherit 
Your father’s soul. and mind? 

I wish that I could add his merit ; 
But this we'll leave behind. 


“ His style of thought—his way of deed, 
Are you therewith imbued ? 

If so, ye mothers, oh, take heed, 
He'll have the baby stew’d! 


“ And if you choose to the reins 
Were given him (net you 

Take with them all his cares 
His hated name take, too. 
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“ And though you stand as Sacred Tower, 
And Nations round you fall ; , 

You'll have but Nominal Chi 
For Love rules over all! 


“ And beauteous Venus, dreamest thou that Pleasure guides the spheres? 
That rose-crown’d wine-cups mantling high, can quench for aye Grief’s tears ? 
That days and years consumed in joy, in thoughtlessness and glee, 

Can fill the vortex of the heart, and still its raging sea? 


“No; chains of fragile rosy buds, and scented odours twined, 

Are all too frail and weak, this mighty universe to bind ; 

Stern Age, and Wisdom, mother dear, would throw your spells aside, 
And Innocence would snap your links, as flax by torches tried. 


“ You cannot, unassisted, gain true prosel or friends ; 

Such popularity as yours in flameless still ends ; 

Would conquer, think you, in the strife, the mother or the child ? 
Deep, earnest, faithful , or DissrpaTion, gay and wild? 


“ Yet hide my arrow ‘mongst thy flowers, and shade its deadly barb, 
And lion-hearts, and eagle-souls, thou then wilt rein and curb; 

But see, the empire of the world may not be granted thee, 

For Pleasure cannot conquer Love, or bend stern Wisdom’s knee. 


“ But think not, Pauxas, though I shew 
Thou greater art than Pleasure, 

I do not place thee far below 
The royal standard-measure. 


“ And canst thou think to govern all, 
When ever by thy side 

Is one, whose softest whisper’d call, 
Can make thy power belied ? 


“ No, Pallas! Wisdom, Virtue, Learning, 
Are gifts and accidents, 

As odour-barks, which home returning, 
Diffuse their precious scents. 


“ Until the — silken wings 
Are laden with perfume, 

And every bird with rapture sings 
In Nature’s living tomb, 


“ And thus thy gifts are odours flung 
Among the sons of men; 

And many a rapture-song have sung 
From tomb-like cell and den. 


“ Yet though thou cheer'st man’s pilgrimage, 
Thou rul’st not Queen above ; 

For e’en thy most laborious sage 
Would turn from thee to Love. 


“ And PLutvs, -mad as thou art, 
Thou must i be blind, 

If thou canst fancy any heart 
Itself in chains would bind. 

“ And what is love of wealth and store, 
But fetters forged of gold, 

Which chain the Spirit born to soar, 
In fleshly serpents’ hold! 


“ Great charms thou hast, I grant thee well, 
For men and maidens too, 

Who gladly for thy lucre sell 
Life’s spirit-morning dew. 
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“ Frail Danaé! (nay, don’t look cross, 
Dear Jove, or ’'m undcne)— 

I mark’d your Juno’s jealous toss, 
I own your treasure won. 


So 
not, your golden 
Which fell so softly o’er the fair, 
Had had nor force nor power. 


“Oh! Love is the king of high heaven and earth— 
The ruler and guide ; 

Born with Creation’s wild sphere-rushing birth, 
When Chaos low sighed. 


“ The old and the young all bend lowly to me— 
I make the wise fools ; ° 

Th’ unlearn’d deep Mysteries of Nature can see 
When Love their hearts rules. 


“ The stars, with their music which gods only hear, 
Are govern’d by me ; 

And I call, when the moon shineth brilliant and clear, 
To the tides of the sea. 


“ T have breathed in each stone of the earth’s jewell’d urn, 
A life and a soul : 
And my spirit it is, bids the magnet to turn 
© the far Northern Pole. 


“ The qaecnses buds, they are waken’d by Love 
0 gaze on the sky ; 
And my voice sounds from earth to the moist clouds above 
en wither’d and dry. 


“TI glow in the rainbow’s soft colours of light 
When thunder-clouds ; 
And I look on the earth from the planets of night 


Gemming heaven’s blue page. 


“Each insect and weed, which the strong winds disperse, 
With my instinct is rife— 

Oh! Love is the lord of the wide universe, 
For Loves is Lire!” 


He ceased ; and only deepest silence reign’d— 

His words all hearts had moved and then enchained ; 
Nought but flush’d cheeks and downcast eyes were seen. 
E’en Dray, in her moonlike, silvery sheen, 

Thought on her young Enpymion, and sigh’d ; 

’ ‘Then starting, sought her tell-tale blush to hide. 


Peper. ge oF o> er ne = ema ecstasy, 

7s one on one ight’s only : 

Come! I will be the first to take the vows!” 

“ Holloah!” said Love ; “ why, Zeus, where is your nous ? 
le cushion’d throne— 

ey cee — 
for one who feels his mi 

Pervades THE ALL, with soul, and life, light— 

Who feels that all things live and move by him— 

From Gods, who in the ether float and swim 

Down to the earth-born insect world, unseen 


By man’s gross sense, as it had not been ? 
Yet one must be our lord. say ye, then, 
Anoint we, JovE, THE KING OF GODS AND MEN? 


’T was done with loud i took the oath ; 
But Pawas secretly was sorely ; 


\ 
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And ever from that day, a deadly feud 

*T wixt her and Love fermented hath, and brew’d. 
But little careth he for her: her shield 

So strong, he breaks, as fire-consumed reed ; 

Her best-loved proselytes he slily smites ; 

And oft her Tree of Knowledge fruitless blights. 
Oh, Love and Wisdom, quarrel as ye may, 

Ye shall embrace, in that dread latter day ! 

And who can call that boy’s proud claim a boast— 
His power omnipotent—a straw, wind-toss’d ? 

For sounds it not in every leaf and tree— 

In every tiny grass-blade on the lea? 

Do birds not swell the voice in heaven-hid song ? 
Do bees not murmur it the heath among ?— 

Nay, is it not religion’s Mighty Whole, 

Whisper’d and sung from human soul to soul ? 
The voice, which welcomed young creation’s birth, 
“Love, Love, 1s Breata anp Lire or HEAVEN AND EartTa!” 


E. L. 





COURTENAY OF WALREDDON.* 


One of the sweetest pleasures of the romance-reader—if he belong to 
the real order of readers, and can give up the “ reins of his imagina- 
tion into his author’s hands”—comes in by way of postscript to his 
perusal of a fine work; and only begins when he has shut up the last 
volume, and found a feeling of regret that he has come to the end of 
it, mingling with a crowd of other sensations. This supplementary 
pleasure he enjoys, in a communicative, comparative, and semi- 
critical chat with an intelligent fellow-reader of the story, who is not 
at all ashamed of his sensibilities. 

With such a companion, who knows Courtenay and Cinderella as 
well as we do—who has, like us, caught a startling glimpse of the 
awe-inspiring Lady Howard, in her passionate communion with the 
mysterious picture, and listened to the moaning whispers of old 
Constance Behenna in the dark confessional, overlooking that solemn 
catholic chapel—secret and hushed as the dungeon and the grave, 
from which it yields an escape—we can talk by the hour and never 
tire. It is like the delightful half-hour’s discussion on tragedy and 
farce, upon the return home from the play. 

But to relate our impressions, and to impress the reader, by means 
of that more measured enthusiasm which flows from the pen, is quite 
another thing; and often a disappointing one. Criticism, in the case 
of such works as the one before us, should come gushing from the 
lips. While the joyous emotions of the blood, and the high intel- 
lectual excitement raised by the reading of Mrs. Bray’s admirable ro- 
mance, are in full play, written language shrinks into inexpressiveness; 
the words look cold as they fall upon the paper—ink seems to chill 
them. 

With the deepest admiration, not only of the talents exercised 
upon this romance, but of the wise and humane government of them, 
and the “ sweet uses of humanity” which they are made to serve, 
we welcome “ Courtenay of Walreddon” (a romance of the West, in 


* A Romance of the West. By Mrs. Bray. 
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the days of the civil war) as a tale framed in all its parts to communi- 
cate those literary pleasures which are longest remembered, and most 
frequently to be renewed. To a story woven of several mysteries, 
skilfully preserved, while they often verge upon solution, is added that 
higher interest, which belongs exclusively to the exposition of cha- 
racter, whose natural workings alone, when directed by a master-hand, 
like that of Mrs. Bray, are suflicient to enchain us. Quite indepen- 
dent of the curious and exciting situations in which they are re- 
latively placed, the living characters here retain our sympathies to 
the last, holding sway over us, like portraits, when the eyes are bent 
directly upon us, and move as we move. 

Lady Howard is one of these realities. Her history is deeply 
affecting, but the chief interest originates in herself, _Woman’s 
nature—its profoundest recesses of grief, its loftiest points of courage, 
its firmest and most wonderful capacity to endure, its exquisite and 
almost angelic sensibility, even when the heart is steeled by prejudices 
and pride—is illustrated in this character, with a calm, conscious, un- 
failing power, which “ tells” at every turn of the strange maze 
through which we breathlessly follow her. We have scareely seen 
Lady Howard, when awe mingles itself with our admiration. We 
notice every expression of her countenance; we mark particularly 
whatever she does, however trivial it may be; and each word she utters 
falls upon the ear with an emphasis, quite unforced, but irresistibly 
impressive. 

A striking proof of her power over the mind is felt long before the 
story has advanced tar. Lady Howard is a widow, not young but 
beautiful, with a mind more queenlike than her person, and wealth 
which (her daughter having mysteriously disappeared in infancy) she 
is to bequeath to the young cavalier, Courtenay. ‘There is some secret 
sorrow—veiled, however, by such a proud yet tender reserve, as to be 
sacred; and her simple wish that an apartment or two in her house 
may be held as private rooms, to be entered but at her own desire, 
acquires the character of a solemn injunction. And when, in a eare- 
less mood, entering the library to get his Phedon, as a cure for idle- 
ness, Courtenay makes accidental discovery of the passionate sorrows of 
his benefactress, her reserve cast off, her pride prostrate, her whole 
soul luxuriating in the tenderness or writhing in the agonies of long 
recollections—we shrink back, with the awe-struck intruder, as from 
profanation. We read with hushed breath, and watch his retreating 
footsteps with terror, lest the soft carpet should give forth a single 
echo; and it is a literal fact (only to be stated as a token of the im- 
pressiveness of the picture) that when the scene was past, we became 
conscious of having, during those still moments, turned the very leaves 
of the book silently. 

And not less memorable, in an opposite spirit, is the early scene in 
the village church, where we first meet the two gentler specimens of 
beauty and truth in woman; when Cinderella, the young, tall, graceful 
gipsy girl and her elder companion, enter the edifice -sacred to divine 
worship, and meet, instead of Christian charity, in such a place, looks 
of cold scorn and haughty reproach; until, as the humble, shrinking 
sufferers, unadmitted to any seat by human pity, are about to take 
their seats on the stone pavement, a divinity, acting in accordance 
with her angel-like appearance, opens, a pew-door, and beckons to the 
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forlorn intruders to advance, and share the seat assigned to affluence 
and rank. The courage and delicacy of the act is matched by the 
admirable demeanour of the outcasts raised from their abasement. 
The entire scene is as humanizing in its purpose, as it is picturesque 
in character. 

The gipsy is delightful to the very last, and her devotion to her 
young brother one of the simplest, truest pictures ever drawn from 
the promptings of the heart, and an intimacy with all the innocent 
play and fancy of its affections. Many interests are compressed into 
her story, but herself is the flower of all the romance amidst which 
she breathes. A tender interest is settled, too, in Emily,—a heroine 
far higher than the average; as Courtenay, the narrator of his own 
story, eclipses in some respects the ordinary Charles the First cavalier. 
Yet it must be acknowleged, that in others the autobiographer rather 
than the high-minded gentleman is uppermost; and that the influences 
of curiosity upon Courtenay’s mind, admirably exhibited in their first 
beginnings, lead him somewhat far from the right line. Although we 
owe so much to his listenings and questionings, our respect for him is 
not therefore increased. 

There is hardly one of the characters wanting in distinctness. 
Mr. Gandy is of a high class; and while belonging strictly to the 
time, has that universality which great art and entireness of feeling 
can alone enable a writer to convey into his portrait. Constance 
Behenna is a miracle—she is old and conscience-stricken, full of talk, 
and yet never wearisome. 

The nicer touches of character, the powerful contrasts, the many 
proofs of skill, and more of sympathy and moral purpose, which we 
have liberally marked with notes of admiration, we must now pass by, 
with the assurance that every reader must find them as we did, for 
they cannot be missed. Mrs. Bray has produced a very charming 
book indeed. 





Our Library Table. 





Agathonia. A Romance. 1 vol.—The Rhodians have left a more glorious 
and enduring monument of their existence than their colossal statue of Apollo 
could possibly have proved, even if it had escaped the destructive assaults of . 
its combined enemies—earthquake, Saracen, and Jew. Devoted to commerce, 
and the first — to create maritime law, their code was en d into that 
of Rome, and has been in part adopted by all nations to this very hour. It 
may therefore be said to have been the fortune of an insignificant island, now 
trembling under the control of a bey, who is in turn a trembler under the 
bowstring of the sultan, to give laws to the seas. 

But here is a tale which attaches another kind of interest to Rhodes, in the 
day of its conquest by the Saracens, and the sale of its colossus to the Jews. 
Agathonia is a prose poem, of a rare order of excellence ; and is so fashioned 
and coloured, as to carry the imagination far back into time, and to scenes re- 
mote and dim, renewing the past and reviving the dead. The imagery and 
the feeling all belong to the age and place described ; the human agonies and 
exultations, the faith and the passion, the persecution and the love, belong to 
them —_ but are universal, and fresh as the blossoms and weeds that spring 
up to-day. 
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Heavy is the hand of barbaric power upon the conquered Rhodians ; but 
the Christian physician Telephus has snatched the emir from the grave, and 
the son of the kaliph’s representative reverences the preserver of his father. 
His heart, gentle as noble, is drawn to the Christian by another charm than 
gratitude and reverence—the superhuman beauty of his grandchild Agathonia. 
Permitted to enter as a guest within the sage’s protected dwelling, the young 
soldier, with a spirit half Christianized by birth as well as sympathy, holds 
high converse with ‘Telephus, and has the still dearer privilege of listening to 
the accents of a voice sweet as the gales of Zimboli or honey of Philermus. 
There, perhaps, his spirit is galled at the idea of a household task assigned to 
the lofty Agathonia; but the young Saracen hears meekly the justifying words 
of the physician :— 


“¢ The Parthian kings devoted their leisure to forging and sharpening the heads 
of their arrows,’ replied Telephus, with a smile. ‘ @ropus, king of Macedonia, 
amused himself with the invention of household lamps; Attalus, of Pergamus, 
whom his subjects called Philometer, with the culture of hemlock, hellebore, and 
other vegetable poisons, not for evil purpose, but the advancement of science. 
What better use, | pray thee, hath an old man for his last few earthly moments on 
the verge of eternity, than the assuagement of the wants and sufferings of his 
fellow-creatures? Contemplation, that voluptuousness of the soul which is the 
original sin of a philosophic nature, demandeth, so to say, the expiation of good 
works. ‘ Do the duty that lies nearest to thee!’ said one of the best inspired of 
mankind; and though to few is given to bud or engraft the branches of the tree of 
knowledge, to none is it denied to cherish the hyssop on the wall,’” 


Velid listens with his ear to the learned one, but his soul listens when Aga- 
thonia speaks ; and in his tent, amid the watches of the night, her voice steals 
into his memory like a haunting strain of music. He meditates on her beauty, 
her gentleness, her filial Lay Fagg then on the impassable abyss between 
them. Once more Love bears him to the valley, in which, lily-like, she blooms 
and lives. Past the city-suburbs, with the dark masses of their fig-trees, 
across the dim slopes with the olive’s cheerless foliage, through the orange- 
groves at the foot of Zimboli—then by the clustering hyacinths, and the spray 
of the mountain-torrent—until he stands by the rustling plane-trees, whose 
shade is as the threshold of the beautiful Rhodian’s refuge. 

There now are awaiting him tidings of fresh persecutions of the children of 
the Cross, decreed by the implacability of his father.—‘“ And behold, as two 
dew-drops trembling on a leaf at morn, when shaken by an angry breeze, unite 
indissolubly for ever, those two unsullied beings, moved by the troubles of the 
hour, inclined towards each other for support, till their young hearts trembled 
into one.” 

And with the sweetness of Christianity in his disposition, he listens deferen- 
tially to lessons from the lips of Telephus, while his mind draws light from 
the mild eyes of Agathonia :— 


“* When thy second kaliph, O Velid,’ resumed the old man, ‘dispersed the 
conquered treasures of Chosroés, store fell into the hands of thy people of an Indian 
gum, wherewith, mistaking it for salt, they made bitter their bread; being the 
camphor destined to illuminate the courts of kings. For howbeit of like semblance 
to the eye, the one burneth with a lambent flame and grateful fragrance ; while the 


other savoureth the food of man preserving it from corruption.—So is it betwixt 
Faith and Reason.’ ” 


But a convulsion bursts upon their calm discourse, and it is silenced for ever. 
Treachery siezes upon the young Velid; he is drugged, and carried across 
the sea into captivity ; and at the rumour of his death (the wicked device of 
the Jews, who had borne false witness, to engender wrath against the Chris- 
tians), the emir’s retaliative power falls upon Telephus and Agathonia. Death 
snatches its white-haired victim ere the executioner can stretch forth his hand ; 
but over the flinty way, from the prison-cell to the stake, the bleeding feet of 
the angel-maiden passed, and all her agony ended as the cry of astonishment 
and exultation arose proclaiming the arrival of the released, the frenzied Velid. 
There was a third grave dug in the desolate valley. It is a beautiful story. 
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Palm-leaves. By Richard Monckton Milnes. 


*“ Eastward roll the orbs of heaven, 
Westward tend the thoughts of men ; 
Let the Poet, nature-driven, 

Wander eastward now and then. 


“ There the calm of life comparing 
With his Europe’s busy fate, 
Let him, gladly homeward faring, 
Learn to labour and to wait.” 


This little “ morality” rendered in music, forms the appropriate thoughtful 
motto to the impressions which Mr. Milnes has here recorded in another volume 
of those tical compositions by which he has become agreeably known to 
readers of the higher and more reflective class ; impressions resulting from 
excursions made by him in the Levant and Egypt during the winter before last. 
Not ambitious of adding to the long catalogue of “Tours” and “ Rambles,” 
and of bestowing a superfluous prose-volume upon the world, his thoughts took 
the form most congenial to them, and whether turning upon matters connected 
with our moral being, or on objects picturesque and peculiar that met his sight 
for the first time, or associated themselves with images of the scenes then pre- 
sent to him derived from reading, they insensibly blossomed into verse, and 
breathed their fragrance in song. 

Mr. Milnes does not profess to have made discoveries, or to have anything 
startling to tell of Eastern manners and customs; nor does he even seek to 
place before our eyes the course of daily existence, or the incidental romance, 
of Mohammedan countries, with any display of gorgeous colouring and 
artistic effect ; yet in the judicious remarks which introduce his poems to the 
reader, he professes to be doubtful whether some of his pictures of ordinary 
life in the East may not appear novel and strange ; as assuredly they will to 
all (and the all is many) who have derived their notions of Eastern domesticity 
“much more from the ballet than reality.” Having set us right upon one or 
two points, he remarks, in reference to the religious faith of the people he was 
amongst— 


“ T never experienced a stronger impression than the first day I spent in a 
Mohammedan country ; it is like returning, at one leap, to the old dispensation 
—to the condition of mankind standing, without mediation, without sympathy, 
alone, beneath the will and might of God. There the whole of life goes on in 
the distinct presence of the Invisible; there prayer is no special mental pro- 
cess, but a plain act of dutiful service, a mere obedience of the laws and con- 
ditions of existence ; there reverence is the distinction between man and the 
inferior animals, and the scoffer and scorner would be rebels against the com- 
mon sense and decency of mankind. This feeling accounts for much of the 
Mohammedan estimation and treatment of Franks in religious matters. The 
Roman-catholic and Greek churches are generally believed to include all 
Christians, and both these forms of worship appear to them idolatrous, and 
thus treasonable against the one absolute God. Protestantism, from its ab- 
sence of symbols and its reverence for the written word, would have more 

ints of contact with them but for its apparent disregard of the duty of prayer. 

*rotestants are called ‘men without prayer :’ and, in fact, are generally 
looked on as atheists. An Iman, when told that the protestants prayed in 
private, shook his head doubtingly, and said, ‘ No, no,—Prayer is much too 
good an act to be concealed; were it done at all, nobody could be ashamed 
of it.’” 


The poems, nearly forty in number, are all brief, and all of nearly equal 
merit ; although the subject, or form of verse, or attractiveness of illustration, 
may confer on several a superior interest to others. A calmness, deepening 
almost into solemnity, characterizes many of them; in others, there is @ 
warmer feeling of life and sunshine ; and in some we have passages of the most 
easy, graceful, and animated description. 









